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Tue Subscription to Zhe Month and Catholic Review for all countries included 
in the Postal Union is the same as in England and Ireland, ée. 24/- a year far 
in advance. ¥Yoreign Subscribers can receive the numbers at this rate by sending 
their addresses and subscriptions to the Office, 50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
Cheques to be drawn upon any London Bank, and Money Orders upon the Post 
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ST. JOSEPH’S 


CATHOLIC LENDING LIBRARY, 


50, South Street, Grosvenor Square. 
OPEN DAILY FROM HALF-PAST TEN TO FIVE O’CLOCK. 


TERMS. 


I. For Subscribers who pay in advance: 

Fora Month.......s.< 1 Vol. atatime... Zao Shillings. 
For One Quarter ...... 3 Vols re Six Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 1 Vol | (tween Six Shillings. 
For Half a Year ...... 3 Vols ‘i ... Half a Guinea. 
POPS WEEE ccvcscecsses 1 Vol ee ... Half a Guinea. 
POPE TOE isckikcnscs 3 Vols. i ren One Guinea. 
» In the Country 4 Vols. | aéaaad One Guinea. 

II. For Families in the Country and for Book Clubs. 
PORE TOT ccc cncisscss 25 Vols. a rere live Guineas. 

Special arrangements can be made for Book Clubs where recent 


publications are not required, 
III. For Casual Readers who pay in advance: 
Threepence—1 Vol. at a time, which may be kept a week. 
IV. For all who do not pay in advance: 
Sixpence for 1 Vol. at a time, and Postage Expenses 
incurred in recovering Arrears. 


REGISTERS FOR GOVERNESSES, AND OTHERS 
REQUIRING SITUATIONS. 
The Managers of St. Joseph’s Library have also for some time opened 
a Register for Catholic Governesses, and are in constant communication 
with families seeking the services of such ladies. They also receive the 
names of servants warting employment, and keep a list of vacant situations. 
No fees whatever are charged, except for postage. 


Price Sixpence. Che apes r 
Che Jrish aponthly. be aBessenge 
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1. The New Utopia (Chaps. III., IV.). 2. The 
Irish Children’s First Communion. 3. Relics of 
Richard Dalton Williams. 4. Mon Capitaine, by 
Kathleen O'Meara. 5. Stella Vespertina, by 
Aubrey de Vere. 6. 


Relations of the Church 
to Society (conclusion), by the Rev. Edmund 
O'Reilly, S.J. 7. Guiding Light, by Wilfrid 
Mennell. 8. Victor de Buck the Bollandist. 
9. New Books. 

Divine Providenza of Filicaja. 

Dublin: W. H.Gill & Son. London: Burns & Oates. 


10. Winged Words. 11. The | 





SACRED HEART OF JESUS 
Draan of the Apostleship of jPrayer, 


NEW & ENLARGED SERIES. 


In the January Number commenced a New Serial 
Story, entitled, THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
Monthly, price Sixpence, or Six Shillt. 
payable in advance. 
Burns & Oates, Portman Street & Paternoster Row. 
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Now ready. 


The Life of our Life, 


THE HARMONY OF THE GOSPELS ARRANGED WITH INTRODUCTORY 
AND EXPLANATORY CHAPTERS, NOTES, AND INDICES. 


BY THE REV. HENRY J. COLERIDGE, 
Of the Society of Fesus. 


[This work is the English version of the Vita Vite Nostre meditantibus proposita, 
and is the foundation of the volumes of commentary of which three are already published 
(on The Public Life of our Lord). Each part of the seven parts of the Vita Vite is given 
according to the arrangement of that work, in parallel columns, and to each are prefixed 
a Chapter on the general history and another on the part borne by each Evangelist in the 
formation of that history. Notes are added at the end of each part shortly explaining 


the Harmonistic questions. ] 
Two Vols., 15s. 


preces Eavertanae : 


Containing— 
- DEVOTIONS FOR THE TEN FRIDAYS IN HONOUR OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
. DAILY EXERCISE OF A CHRISTIAN, BY ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
. THE NOVENA IN HONOUR OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER. 
- OTHER MEDITATIONS FOR THE TEN FRIDAYS. 


Price ls. 6d. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


The History of the Sacred passion. 


By FATHER LUIS DE LA PALMA, of the Society of Jesus. Translated from the Spanish. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. COLERIDGE, S.J. Fourth Edition. Price 7s, 6d. 


Also, a portable Edition on thin paper, cloth, 5s. 


The Life of Wiessed Yobhn Werchmans. 
By the REv. F. GOLDIE, S.J. Second Edition. 6s. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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. The Life of Dona Luisa de Carvajal, 


Muarterlpy Series. 








1872 


The Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Vol. I. 
Third edition. Price 7s. 6d. 


The Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de 
Chantal. By Emily Bowles. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second 
edition. Price 5s. 6d. 


The History of the Sacred Passion. By 
Father Luis de la Palma, of the Society of 
_— Translated from the Spanish. With 
reface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Fourth edition. Price 75. 6d. 
> and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. 
the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Vol. 
Fourth edition. 


By 
Il. 
Price ros. 6d. 


1873. 


Lerne of Armorica: A Tale of the Time of 


Chlovis. By J. C. Bateman. 6s. 6d. 

By 
Lady Georgiana Fullerton. 6s. 

The Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. 
By the Rev. F. Goldie, S.J. Second edition. 6s. 
The Life of the Blessed Peter Favre, First 
Companion of St. Ignatius Loyola. From 
the Italian of Father Boero. With Preface 
by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6s. 6d. 


1874. 


The Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great. An 
Old English version. Edited by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6s. 


10. The Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. 


Helen Ram. With Preface by the Rev. 
H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 55. 


II, 


12. 


. An English Carmelite. 


. The Life of our Life. 


The Prisoners of the Temple; or, Dis- 
crowned and Crowned. By M. O'C. Morris. 
With Preface by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, 
S.J. 45. 6d, 


The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Vol. I. ‘' The Ministry of St. John Baptist." 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second 
edition. 6s. 6d. 


1875. 


. The Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. Edited 


by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 35. 6d. 


. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Vol. II. ‘‘ The Preaching of the Beatitudes.” 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Second 
edition. Price 6s. 6d. 


. The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, 


‘The Eldest Son of St. Francis.” Edited 


by the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. In Four 
Books. Price 5s. 6d. 
. The Life of Pope Pius the Seventh. By 
M. Allies. 6s. 6d. 
1876. 


. The Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


Vol. III. ‘‘The Sermon on the Mount.” 
By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Price 
6s. 6d. 


By Father Thomas 
Hunter, S.J. Price 6s. 


. The Life of our = By the Rev. H. J. 
ol. I. 


Coleridge, S.J. V 
By the Rev. H. J. 


Coleridge, S.J. Vol. II. The two vols., 15s. 


The following Volumes are in preparation— 


Portuguese dominions. 
ALFRED WELD. 
of the Suppression of the Society.) 


GEORGIANA FULLERTON. 


BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & 


The Lives of Lady Falkland and Lady Buckingham. 


The Life and Letters of St. Teresa. 


The Expulsion of the Society of Jesus from Portugal and the 


From documents hitherto unpublished 
(This volume will form the First Part of the General History 


By the Rev. 


By Lady 


PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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EDITED BY FATHER Morris, S.J. 





Now ready. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 14s. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS; related by themselves; from the Original 


Manuscripts. 
Third Series. 


Relating to the persecution in the North of England, 
and chiefly at York. 


CONTENTS: 

I. AN ANCIENT EDITOR’s NOTE-BOOK. 

II. A YORKSHIRE RECUSANT’S RELATION. 

III. FATHER RICHARD Hoitsy, ON PERSECUTION IN THE 
NORTH. 

IV. NOTES BY A PRISONER IN OUSEBRIDGE KIDCOTE. 

V. Mr. JoHN Musn’s Lire oF MARGARET CLITHEROW. 

VI. FATHER POLLARD’s RECOLLECTIONS OF THE YORKSHIRE 
MISSION. 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves; from hitherto unpublished 
Manuscripts. First SERIES, 1873. Demy 8vo, cloth, tos. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 
. MOTHER MARGARET CLEMENT AND THE CARTHUSIAN 
Monks, 
THE IMPRISONMENT OF FRANCIS TREGIAN. 
. FATHER TESIMOND’s LANDING IN ENGLAND. 
FATHER RICHARD BLOUNT AND SCOTNEY CASTLE. 
THE BABTHORPES OF BABTHORPE. 
St. Monica’s CONVENT IN WAR, PESTILENCE, AND POVERTY, 
THE VENETIAN AMBASSADOR’S CHAPLAIN. 
THE SoUTHCOTE FAMILY. 
. THE TICHBORNES OF TICHBORNE HOwuseE. 


oe 
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Father Morris is doing really good work by his researches among the 
records in public archives and in private hands, and his Zroudles of our 
Catholic Forefathers promises to contain matter valuable to the historian of the 
future, while it shows him to be a man of no ordinary literary skill and power.- 
—Athenaum, 


THE TROUBLES OF OUR CATHOLIC FORE- 
FATHERS, related by themselves ; from hitherto unpublished 
Manuscripts. SECOND SERIES, 1875. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 


This volume consists of two parts. 

1. THE Lire OF FATHER WILLIAM WEsTON, S.J., in which is 
embodied the translation of the whole of his Latin Autobiography. 
The original manuscript, and the copy of it taken by Father 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES, 17, PORTMAN STREET, W. 
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Laurenson nearly a century ago, both belong to Stonyhurst. 
Father Weston was for seventeen years in English prisons in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, after two years had been spent by him 
in the active duties of the mission. His Life may be regarded 
as an instalment of the history of the days of persecution, into 
the details of which it enters with much minuteness. 


2. THE Fatt or ANTHONY TYRRELL was prepared for the 
Press by Father Persons in the words of the narrative drawn up 
by Tyrrell himself. It is thus the autobiographical account of 
the singular life of a man who three times fell from the Church 
and who lived among Catholics as a spy. From it the fullest 
insight may be obtained into the manner in which pressure was 
brought to bear upon wavering Catholics by Elizabeth’s Ministers 
of State, and into the use that was made of such instruments, 
The original is preserved in the English College at Rome. 


The two volumes before us are an important contribution to our knowledge 
of Elizabethan history, and introduce the reader to a phase of the conflict 
between the Crown of England and the Papacy in the sixteenth century, which 
has been strangely kept out of view hitherto by historians, . . . The mass of 
documents which Mr. Morris has printed constitute a body of evidence which 
no historian of the sixteenth century can hereafter ignore. If they do not 
prove that the Catholics were right, they, at any rate, go far to prove that the 
treatment they endured at the hands of the stronger party was immensely 
more cruel than was heretofore believed. They reveal a system of the most 
elaborate espionage that could well be conceived—a truculent barbarity which 
had hardly been suspected, and an organized persecution, which, as it lasted 
much longer, so during its course was more crushing and inquisitorial than the 
previous persecution of Protestants in Queen Mary’s days. All this is forcibly 
illustrated in the Zroudles of our Catholic Forefathers ; and if it be true that 
the History of England during the Middle Ages will have to be re-written in 
consequence of the huge mass of evidence which the researches of modern 
scholars have brought to light, net less true is it that Elizabethan history, 
from the social and religious point of view, will hereafter receive quite a novel 
colouring as the result of Mr. Morris’s labours. . . . Mr. Morris assures us 
that he has abundance of material for future volumes in hand, and, if this last 
publication only receives half the attention and encouragement it deserves, we 
may look for fresh contributions to the history of the sixteenth century such as 
Mr. Froude and his worshippers little expected to hear of. As long as Jesuit 
Fathers content themselves with this style of literature, they will always meet 
with respectful attention. Give us the facts and we can make our own com- 
ments. — Zhe Atheneum. 

Father Morris’s second series of Zhe Troubles of our Catholic Forefathers, 
related by themselves, contains two very interesting biographies. ‘The first is 
the Life of Father William Weston, a/ias Edmunds, taken chiefly from a later 
autobiography, and carefully completed from two other MS. sources, namely, 

- Grene’s collections of Father Parsons’ unpublished works at Stonyhurst, and 
a Spanish Life of Weston by Father de Peralta, a MS. from the Gesi at 
Rome. Wherever they serve the purpose, the State Papers in the Public 
Record Office have also been quoted. . . . The second part of Father Morris’s 
book is an autobiographical narrative of the fall of Tyrrell, a Catholic priest 
who became a hired spy of Elizabeth’s Government, and who several times 
repented and relapsed. . . . The confession was prepared for publication by 
Father 1 arsons, who prefixed a preface to it, in which he gives his reasons for 
making known so unedifying a narrative :—‘‘ Albeit those foul facts of them- 
selves in respect of those that commit them be very loathsome and abominable, 
and worthy to be suppressed, yet in respect of God’s most sweet and holy 
providence that permitteth and directeth them ever, though never so evil of 
themselves, to some good end for the profit of many, beyond the intention of 
the doers or procurers, they are most profitable and to be conserved in 
memory.” This is his main reason: another follows; that those who have 
heard of English martyrdoms may understand also of their falls, ‘‘to the end 
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they may perceive that we deal plainly and sincerely in this cause, confessing 
as well our wounds, hurts, and losses as our victories, as all true and grave 
historiographers do in describing of any war,” and that posterity ‘* may truly 
know what passed with us in these our days of new reformation.” Father 
Morris needs no stronger encouragement or justification of his most interesting 
and important publications than these weighty words of his famous prede- 
cessor. . .. What Father Morris—and I must add Brother Foley—have 
already given us from the treasures of Stonyhurst makes us all the more 
clesirous of further instalments.-—Mr. R, SIMPSON, in the Academy. 


THE CONDITION OF CATHOLICS UNDER 
JAMES I. Second Edition. 1872. Demy 8vo, cloth, 145. 
London: Longmans, Green, and Co. 

This work consists of two parts: 

1. THE LirE OF FATHER JOHN GERARD, S.J., chiefly trans- 
lated from the narrative of his missionary career in England, 
written by him in Latin for his Superiors. 

2. A NARRATIVE OF THE GUNPOWDER PLOT, written in 
English by Father Gerard, and now first published from the 
original manuscript at Stonyhurst. 





Of the two portions of Mr. Morris’s volume we prefer the life to the narra- 
tive. It is full of the most interesting details of personal adventure and 
suffering, recounted in the simplest, and therefore in the most telling manner, 
and setting before us the life of a man who was willing, for the sake of the 
spiritual welfare of others, to carry his life in his hand, to be hunted from 
hiding-place to hiding-place, and to count it his highest privilege to be butchered 
upon the scaffold amidst the derisive shouts of a pitiless mob. If any one 
wants to know what was the life of a Seminary Priest in England in the days 
of Elizabeth, or to visit in imagination the torture-chamber of the Tower, 
or the secret labyrinth of Henlip, he cannot find a better guide than in 
Mr. Morris’s volume. . . . We cannot conclude without thanking Mr. Morris 
for his book. . . . His own part of the work, so far as he has seen fit to work 
at all, is well done, and we can only hope that he will some day be able 
to tell us still more of the contents of the Stonyhurst Library.—A¢heneum. 

We have been able to give within our necessary limits but a very imperfect 
and faint idea of the interest and value of the volume before us, though we 
have, perhaps, said enough to send our readers to the work itself for a more 
particular knowledge of its contents ; but we cannot conclude without thanking 
Mr. Morris for his intelligent and unobtrusive editorship, or without speaking 
highly of the moderate and candid tone of his remarks.—Sfectator. 

Father Gerard’s narrative not only carries on its face all the appearance of 
artlessness, but its details are so minutely confirmed from contemporary docu- 
ments, now in the Public Record Office, that a defence of his veracity is 
wholly unnecessary. . . . The Life is full of interesting particulars, both as 
regards the writer and many other Jesuits who were employed on the English 
mission during the reign of Elizabeth. . . . His account of his arrival in 
England, and of the shifts to which he was obliged to have recourse to escape 
detection, has all the interest of a romance. . . . One of the most remarkable 
features of the narrative is the large number of conversions to the Roman 
Catholic faith made by him in various parts of the country, where he was from 
time to time domiciled. But, besides this there is an immense amount of 
information about different persons, which is not to be met with in any other 
printed work. ... Here he gives an anecdote of the highest interest, as 
throwing light on the already considerably damaged character of Dr. Perne, 
Master of Peterhouse. . . . Amongst other very curious pieces of information 
with which this book abounds, we may mention the account of the death of 
Essex’s sister, Lady Penelope Devereux. . . . We can scarcely, within our 
limits, give even a faint idea of the interest of the narrative. which details so 
many hair-breadth escapes of the writer. . . . In our previous notice of this 
volume, we confined our attention to the Autobiography of Father John 
Gerard ; but the Narrative of the Plot is in some respects even more full of 
interest than the Life. —Saturday Review (two notices). 
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THE LETTER-BOOKS OF SIR AMIAS POULET, 
Keeper of Mary Queen of Scots. 1874. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, tos. 6a. 


Sir Amias Poulet had charge of the Queen of Scots from 
April, 1585, to the time of her death, February 8, 1587. His 
correspondence with the Lord Treasurer Burghley and Sir Francis 
Walsingham enters into the details of her life in captivity at 
Tutbury, Chartley, and Fotheringay. Many of the letters now 
published are entirely unknown, being printed from a recently 
discovered Manuscript. The others have been taken from the 
originals at the Public Record Office and the British Museum. 
The letters are strung together by a running commentary, in the 
course of which several of Mr. Froude’s statements are examined, 
and the question of Mary’s complicity in the plot against Eliza- 
beth’s life is discussed. 


We close reluctantly the pages of an interesting and instructive book, of 
which we can only say that were there more such upon this and kindred 
historical topics, our history would not labour, as it too frequently does now, 
under the disadvantage of incomplete or incorrect materials, Atheneum. 

In the volume tote us are published for the first time a number of letters 
of Sir Amias which were preserved by his descendants, and are now deposited 
in the Bodleian Library. Many of these are highly interesting, and Mr. Morris 
has done good service to the cause of historical truth in placing them before 
the public. . . . Mr. Morris has both ably and honestly performed his duty 
as editor of these interesting letters. He is thoroughly acquainted with the 
history of the period, and in addition to the correspondence of Poulet, he has 
printed a dandber of original papers from the Record office—Mr. Hosack in 
the Academy. 

These interesting letters, many of which have been hitherto unknown, 
throw much light on that part of the captivity of Mary Stuart which was 
passed under the rigorous keeping of Sir Amias Poulet. . . . Mr. Morris 
deserves the thanks of those students of history who prefer plain facts to 
picturesque fiction for publishing these very important letters. In editing 
them he has done his work with great exactness and impartiality. —Saturday 
Review. 

In this most interesting volume there is more to be learned of the house 
life of Mary, during her last years in England, than in any detailed history of 
her career. -—Votes and Queries. 

The valuable volume of Father Morris on the Letter-Book of Sir Amias 
Poulet, keeper of Mary Queen of Scots, for extent and originality of research, 
acuteness of criticism, and breadth and comprehensiveness of view, may 
claim the very highest rank in the long array of literature, Latin, French, 
Italian, and English, devoted to the vindication of this ill-fated lady.—Dudlin 
Revi.w. 


A HUNDRED MEDITATIONS ON THE LOVE 
OF GOD. By Father Rospert SouTHWELL, S.J., the Poet 
and Martyr. Now first published. 1873. cap. 8v0, cloth, 
6s. 6d. 

THE DEVOTIONS OF THE LADY LUCY 
HERBERT OF POWIS, formerly Prioress of the 
Augustinian Nuns at Bruges, 1873. cap. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

A REMEMBRANCE FOR THE LIVING TO PRAY 
FOR THE DEAD. By Father James Mumrorp, S.J. 
Reprinted from the Author’s improved edition, published 
in Paris, 1661 ; with an Appendix on the Heroic Act. 1874. 
Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. ‘Third Edition. 


LONDON: BURNS & OATES, PORTMAN STREET & PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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R. WASHBOURNE'’S LIST. 


MARCH. 
The Panegyrics of Father Segneri, of the Society of Jesus. Trans- 


lated from the original Italian, with a Preface by the Rev. WILLIAM HUMPHREY, 
of the same Society. - Price, in cloth neat, 5s. 

CONTENTS :—The Immaculate Conception. The Blessed Virgin Mary. St. Joseph. St. John 
the Evangelist. St. John Baptist. St. Stephen. St. Ignatius of Loyola. St. Aloysius Gonzaga. 
St. Thomas of Aquin. St. Philip Neri. St. Antony of Padua. The Blessed caamea. the 
Holy Winding Sheet. The Angel Guardian, 


The Story of the Life of St. Paul. By M.F.S. Price, in cloth 


elegant, 2s. 6d. 





By the same Author. 
Stories of the Saints. Twovols. Price 3s, 6d. 
Stories of Holy Lives. Price 3s. 6d. 
Stories of Martyr-Priests. Price 3s. 6d. 
Legends of the Saints. Price 3s. 6d. 
Tom's Crucifix and other Tales. Price 3s. 
Catherine Hamilton. Price 2s. 6d. 
Catherine Grown Older. Price 2s. 6d. 
The Three Wishes. Price 2s. 6d. 








A Hundred Years ago; or,a Narrative of Events leading to the 
Marriage and Conversion to the Catholic Faith of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney, of 
Cowper Hall, Northumberland ; to which are added—A few other Incidents in 
their Life. By their Grand-daughter. Price 2s. 6d. 


BOOKS FOR MARCH AND LENT. 
Novena of Meditations in Honour of St. Joseph, according to the 


Method of St. Ignatius; preceded by a new exercise for hearing Mass according 
to the intentions of the souls in Purgatory. 18mo. Price Is. 6d. 


Novena to St. Joseph. Translated by M. A. Macpaniet. To which 
is added a Pastoral of the Right Rev. Dr.GRANT. 32mo. Price 4d.; cloth, 6d. 
Devotions to St. Joseph. Price 1s. 2d. per hundred, post free. 


Lenten Thoughts. Drawn from the Gospel for each Day in Lent. 
By the BISHOP OF NORTHAMPTON. Price 2s. ; red edges, 2s. 6d. 
The Sufferings of our Lord Jesus Christ. Preached in London by 


Father CLAUDE DE LA COLOMBIERE, S.J., in the Chapel Royal, St. James’s, in 
the year 1677. 18mo. Is. and Is. 6d.; red ‘edges, 2s. 


Devotions for Public and Private Use at the Way of the Cross. By 
Sister MARY FRANCES CLARE. Illustrated. Price, cloth, 1s.; red edges, 1s. 6d. 

Vitis Mystica; or, the True Vine. Ascribed to St. Bernard. 
Translated from the Latin by the Rev. W. R. B. BROWNLOw. Price, cloth, 4s. ; 
red edges, 4s. 6d. 

Stations of the Cross. For Churches. Price £10 10s. and £8. 


smaller ones, 32s.. 16s., 10s., 7s. 6d. ; a small set, framed, 6s, 6d. and 12s. 





PALMS—a Large Stock JUST RECEIVED. 
SHAMROCKS, with Truce, 6s. a gross (144). 





LONDON: R. WASHBOURNE, 18, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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BURNS & OATES’ NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Lataste. The Life of Marie Lataste: being Vol. VI. of the 
“ Library of Religious Biography.” Edited by EDWARD HEALY THOMPSON, M.A. 
(Jn the Press). 





Also in preparation, 


Vol. VII. Zhe Life of Christopher Columbus, Discoverer of the 
New World. 





PREVIOUS VOLUMES IN SAME SERIES. 
Vol. I. St. Aloysius Gonzaga, S.J., Life of. Second Edition. 


Price §s. 

Vol. II. Marie Eustelle Harpain, the Angel of the Eucharist, 
Life of. Second Edition. Price 5s. 

Vol. III. S¢. Stantslaus Kostka, S.J., Life of. Price 5s. 

Vol. IV. Baron de Renty, Life of ; or, Perfection in the World 
Exemplified. Price 6s. 

Vol. V. Venerable Anna Maria Taigt, Life of. With Portrait. 
Third Edition. Price 6s. 


Legends of the Blessed Sacrament ; gathered from the History of 
the Early Church, and the Lives of the Saints. Compiled by EMILY MARY 
SHAPCOTE. With Illustrations. (ust ready.) 

The Rise and Growth of the Anglian Schism. By the Rev. 
NICHOLAS SANDER, D.D., sometime Fellow of New College, Oxford. Trans- 
lated from the Latin by Davip LEwiIs, M.A. 

My Return to the Church of Christ. By H. A. Des Amoriz 
VANDER HOEVEN, Barrister-at-Law, and Member of the Second Chamber of 
Holland. Translated from the Dutch. 

Switzerland in 1876. A Lecture read in the Assembly Rooms, 
Bath, January 24, 1877. By the Very Rev. J. N. SWEENEY, O.S.B., D.D. Price Is. 
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THERE is a tendency, on the discovery of any new force or 
application of force, to assign to it exaggerated capabilities. 
Thus when electricity first began to be used for medicinal pur- 
poses, perfect wonders were expected, which however are as yet 
unrealized. There is to be found in a certain geological treatise, 
written by a man of no mean repute in his day, a passage 
describing how a commission of savants had been sent out, to 
determine upon the most durable kind of stone which could be 
used for building the new Houses of Parliament ; and the author 
triumphantly predicts very grand results. His forecastings have 
not proved altogether correct. Again, the successful employ- 
ment of anesthetics, in the beginning, led some enthusiasts to 
hope that, for the future, all torturing operations were at an end ; 
yet, in many cases, it is found better to endure the pain than 
to inhale the pain-killing vapour. And in spite of advertise- 
ments about painless dentistry, somehow or other there are still 
found people who, on the whole, prefer to encounter the forceps 
with their senses wide awake. To take one more instance: 
there are probably few students of physics who, on making their 
first acquaintance with the mechanical powers, with hydraulics, 
and with the force of steam, have not been deluded into the 
idea, that mankind must hitherto have been very stupid in 
utilizing its resources. Why, nothing seems easier than to pro- 
duce an engine of gigantic power, especially by a combination 
of one sort of machinery with another. But the practical man 
smiles at. the wild schemes of the mere theorist, for he knows 
that pretty narrow limits are set to what is conveniently feasible 
in applied dynamics. Given a fulcrum with a lever sufficiently 
large, and it is easy to move the world. No doubt it is; but 
the difficulty is to construct the fulcrum, to provide the requisite 
lever, to get at the right place for working it, and to find the 
time for effecting any considerable movement of the globe. 
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At the present day the force of evolution is the favourite 
agent. The theory in its modern form is a new idea, and it 
exults in all the exuberant vigour of young life. When the 
next century is as old as our own, evolution will probably have 
taken its proper rank in the scale of natural causes, and that 
rank will be in accordance with its proved rather than its possible 
capabilities. So far, its claim to a sort of omnipotence rests 
much less on what by actual experience we know it to have 
undoubtedly done, than on those large expectations in which 
some minds areso generous. To it now-a-days nearly everything 
is assigned, and from it nearly everything is hoped. Many look 
forward to their own eternal happiness—if indeed they are 
destined to such an end—as to some process of perpetual evolu- 
tion. Some go further, and are disposed to offer their homage 
to no deity that is not the product of evolution. Like the 
mythical nobleman who pitied “ poor Adam because he had no 
ancestors,” our extreme evolutionists are inclined to pity the 
divinity whose career has not been one of progressive develop- 
ments. So that, were the present age given to idolatry, no 
doubt symbols of evolution would be the favourite objects of 
worship. 

This being the case, it may be well to call to mind a reverse 
process, which is going on by the side of evolution, and which is, 
moreover, a higher process. Thereby may be counteracted any 
excess of reverence for what cannot be the noblest form of 
development and cannot have given rise to the noblest form 
of being. For it may be shown that perfections producible by 
evolution are always attended by some defect ;! that what is 
perfectible can never rise to absolute perfection, and that the 
real God of Nature can be subject to no intrinsic change, evolu- 
tionary or otherwise. 

But first we must have before our eyes the general statement 
of what evolution really means. The authoritative definition, so 
to speak, is familiar to most readers, namely, “evolution is a 
change from an indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a definite, 
coherent heterogeneity, through continuous differentiations and 
integrations.” How this process is applied to the development 
of vegetable and animal life, with various degrees of thorough- 

1 A piece of machinery, consisting of three parts, that will do the same work as 
well as another piece of machinery consisting of five thousand parts, is clearly the better 
machine. In itself simplicity is better than complexity, and absolute perfection 


essentially implies absolute simplicity. Hence the tendency of evolution is not in the 
direction of absolute perfection. 
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ness by various authorities, is likewise too well known to need 
mention. Not quite so familiar, but still pretty well understood, 
is the extension of the theory to all other forms of progress. 
Thus family life developes by an ever increasing outgrowth of 
complicated parts, through the patriarchal and the pastoral, into 
the regal state: small kingdoms swell into large ones, whilst 
between kingdom and kingdom there springs up dn intricate 
chain of international relations. Meanwhile the machinery of 
government is ever becoming more and more complex, and its 
departments are ever multiplying. The like process takes place 
in trade: the simple state of things when men are without a 
medium of exchange and merely barter one kind of commodity 
for another, has gradually given rise to the systematized working 
of modern commerce, with its interminable division of labour, its 
myriad diversities of produce, and its intricacies of correlated and 
subordinate parts. Then the formation of language—where its 
progress can be traced*—is once more a transition from the 
homogeneous and simple to the heterogeneous and complex. A 
well-known specimen of an unevolved, ideographic language is 
the Chinese, where every word is a root. “ There is in Chinese,” 
says Max Miller, “ no formal distinction between a noun, a verb, 
and an adjective. The same root, according to its position in 
the sentence, may be employed to convey the meaning of great, 
greaily, and to be great. Everything, in fact, depends upon the 
proper collocation of words in the sentence.” Starting with 
simple roots then, the first process is to join two or more of these 
together to express a composite idea. Thus in Chinese /# 
means father, and mil, mother; fu-mu both together mean 
parents; in the same language cung, heavy, and king, light, are 
united into one word Aizg-cung, which signifies weight. Again, 
when the Chinese wishes to express the plural of a noun, he 
merely adds to the singular some new word signifying /eap, 
class, flock, &c. Now in all languages the growth of which can 


® No question is here raised as to the origin of lauguage in the case of our first 
parents. It is no proof against the infused gift of speech in Adam to show that the 
languages, with which we are acquainted, have about them signs of natural develop- 
ment. The confusion of tongues at Babel cannot be left out of account by a Christian 
philologist. After that period several tribes may very well have been abandoned to 
their own resources in the formation of a language. The theory is interesting, if not 
demonstrable, that there is some one language which is strictly natural to man, and 
intelligible at first hearing to all men. The sounds used are supposed to be not 
symbolical, but bearing a necessary relation to the ideas they express. Had the 
Apostles spoken this tongue on the day of Pentecost, that alone would account for 
their being understood by all. 
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be traced, it appears that they had their origin in a radicle stage 
like modern Chinese ; that radicle was joined to radicle to 
express complex ideas, and that gradually the words added on 
to represent gender, number, case, tense, or person, by a process 
of phonetic decay, \ost their character as complete, independent 
words, and became mere grammatical, inflexional signs. For 
instance, we have Max Miiller’s authority for saying that 7 /oved 
is the mere phonetic corruption of / love did, and that Je chanterati 
is Je chanter ai (I have to sing). Such was the process by which 
the accidence of our grammars was evolved. By a constant 
succession of differentiations there arose adjectives, adverbs, 
conjunctions of various forms, and niceties of distinction between 
the meanings of words.* 

Similarly our alphabets are said to be evolved out of rude 
picture-representations of material objects, and, symbolically, of 
ideas. Then, in painting itself, the few simple outlines that used 
to form the whole art of the painter, are now developed into the 
most complicated blending of light, shade and colour, and the 
most accurate delineations of form. Sculpture has passed 
through the like transition. Again, in music, “between the old 
monotonous dance-chant and a grand opera of our own day, 
with its endless orchestral complexities and vocal combinations, 
the contrast in heterogeneity is so extreme, that it seems scarcely 
credible that the one should have been the ancestor of the 
other.” * 

And so the process of evolution might be traced in several 
other spheres of natural development, the ascent ever being from 
the homogeneous and simple to the heterogeneous and complex. 
It will be seen, however, that all these forms of development are 
not exactly alike. One cautionary remark, therefore, may be 
not out of place, namely, that we are apt at times to be deceived 
about the strictly uniform application of a general law. For 
instance, no one is in danger of priding himself on the observa- 
tion that, in this world, vast empires have ever been forming and 
then falling to pieces. But a man may be deluded into the 
idea that he knows more than is actually the case about the 
growth and dissolution of empires, when he comes across 

3 There is a dispute whether the first words in use amongst a people were nouns 
or verbs. The advocates of the former maintain that a thirsty man would have asked 
for a drink by saying ‘‘ Water, water,” and pointing to his mouth ; the advocates of 
the latter hold that he would have used similar gesticulation, and said ‘‘ Give, give!” 


Dr. Farrar thinks it incredible the verbs should have come first. 
* Westminster Review, April, 1857. 
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M. Condolle’s grandly formulated law, that there is alternately 
at work among nations a centripetal force of integration 
and a centrifugal force of disintegration. This law is true 
in its way; but the question is, does it tell us much, 
or, at any rate, as much as an enthusiast for reducing every- 
thing to formule might, in his eagerness, be inclined to 
believe ? 

I have stated the evolutionary side of the question, let us 
now see if there is not another side on which we are presented 
with a mode of development for the most part the reverse of 
evolutionary, proceeding from the multiform and diverse to the 
uniform and single. Instances of such development might be 
found in the material order, as, for example, in the simplification 
of cumbrous machinery. It is so much clear gain to make a few 
easy movements take the place of intricate arrangements, or to 
make one part discharge several functions that before were 
distributed among many. In that most wonderful piece of 
mechanism—which is also more than a piece of mechanism— 
the human body, it is a clever contrivance to unite in one 
member, the tongue, an organ of speech, of taste, and of degluti- 
tion. The joints too are all the better pieces of workmanship in 
that they produce their own lubricating fluid, which makes them 
work easily. But I do not insist on cases like these, because 
they are not so much to the point. I would rather draw the 
distinction and say that, if as a general rule the order of 
material progress is by way of evolution, the order of mental 
progess is by a reverse method which, for the nonce, I may 
call involution. And involution, it will appear, is a change 
from incoherent heterogeneity to coherent homogeneity, from 
the complex to the simple, from the multiform to the 
single. 

In order to understand the nature of mental progress, 
we must look to the history of the development of science, 
first in the rise of single sciences, and afterwards in the 
grouping together of the several sciences into the unity of 
one system. Of course to treat such a subject fully would 
require a wide and deep knowledge on these matters ; but it will 
be seen in the sequel that very humble attainments are enough 
to make clear the general proposition which is now under con- 
sideration. There is no need to draw on resources beyond what 
are at everybody’s command. 

The beginnings of any one science, then, consist in collecting 
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particular facts.5 The results of this process are, at first, rather 
bewildering than anything else. For, out of thousands of obser- 
vations, the results pointed to are often so manifold, vague, 
or even contradictory, that it requires a stout faith in the ulti- 
mate capabilities of the inductive method, when properly 
pursued through successive ages, to make the student per- 
severe in his researches. Thus at present, meteorological 
observations are far from having yielded up to us a complete 
science of weather ; probably they will at no time do more than 
give us ever advancing approximations to a perfect system, 
taking as our standard of human perfection the best developed 
of modern sciences. In the single point of variations of the 
temperature at different atmospheric heights, Mr. Glaisher, 
speaking from his large experience in aeronautics, says that 
the changes are most puzzling. On clear nights, up to a 
certain distance, the temperature increases with the increase 
of elevation ; but he can arrive at nothing like universal laws 
that embrace all cases. In much the same condition is the 
science of magnetism. Over the surface of the globe a number 
of magnets are suspended so that their every movement may 
be photographed and faithfully recorded with a view to future 
generalizations. A few laws are already known, but these are 
sadly incomplete ; they are far from ultimate. What is wanted 
to bring these undeveloped sciences to perfection, is not so 
much the evolutionary process by whith the family becomes 
a kingdom, by which the barter of simple commodities grows 
into organized commerce, or by which the three-stringed lyre 
is replaced by the orchestra. The advance has now to be made, 
not from the homogeneous and simple to the heterogeneous and 
complex, but rather from the heterogeneous and complex to the 
homogeneous and simple ; integration is now far more needed 
than differentiation. Indeed, to see the line along which future 
progress must lie, we have only to look at the course by which 


5 The exceptions are only apparent, or rather accidental, in those sciences in 
which the generalizations, borrowed from a kindred science, are known before the 
particular fact§ that they record. Thus Whewell says, ‘‘ The case of hydrodynamics 
is very peculiar; we have reached the highest point of the science—the laws of 
extreme simplicity and generality from which the phenomena flow—and yet we are 
far from being able to apply the principles to explain or find out the facts. In order 
to do this we want true and useful principles intermediate between the extreme and 
almost barren generality of the laws of motion and the endless varieties and inex- 
tricable complexity of fluid motions in special cases.” He assigns as the reason of 
this peculiarity that the highest laws of fluid bodies were generalized from phenomena 
observed in solids. 
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astronomy, both formal and physical, has travelled to its present 
proud position of the most perfect of sciences. For centuries 
observations were made, and made accurately up to a certain 
point. From these imperfect data certain laws were inferred 
which were correct enough to enable the astronomer of ruder 
days to make a few simple calculations. But when the 
Copernican theory had been widely accepted throughout the 
scientific world, then the real process of zxvolution began rapidly 
to take effect, the vast chaos of facts commenced to shape them- 
selves into laws, till at length, after Kepler, who generalized the 
highest form of these laws, there came the crowning triumph of 
Newton, who assigned the reason of the laws, and, by the two 
simple factors of an initial impulse and the force of universal 
gravitation, was able to account for all the complex movements 
of the heavenly bodies. 

The stages, then, by which the human intellect travels along 
from the early beginnings of a science to its final completion, 
are briefly these—first, there is a purely observational period, 
wherein facts are accumulated and recorded as so many isolated 
phenomena; then, gradually these facts are grouped into a 
number of laws, fewer far than the facts they register, but 
still very numerous; by degrees these laws, like the facts 
before them, are taken up into more general laws, and these 
again into laws more general still, and so on up to the highest 
possible generalization. Such a process, it is needless to say, 
has a right to be distinguished from the ordinary process of 
evolution, as witnessed in mere material development.® 

What happens to each individual science, happens also in 
the relations of one science to another. At first the tendency 
was to regard each science as something standing apart by 
itself ; now the tendency is ever towards unification—not indeed 
the pantheistic unification, nor any unification that excludes real 
existing differences, but still towards unification in a legitimate 
sense of that word. The physicist does not undertake to tell us 

6 As far as I can see, in the above-quoted definition of evolution, the only word 
that could make this definition comprise the mode of development observed in the 


sciences, would be the word zstegration. For it is said that advancement takes place 
But it is clear that the stress must 


‘by continual differentiations and integrations.” 
be laid on differentiation in material progress, whilst in the progress of science the 
stress is on integration. For in the former case the integration is merely the sum of 
all the different parts which conspire to one end, under the domination of one 
informing principle if the instance be taken of a living animal. But the abstract 
generalizations of science are true independently of their actual realization in par- 
ticular facts. 
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what material force is in itself, but he has been able to reduce 
most of its primary phenomena to undulations or modes of 
motion ; and by discovering the principle of “the conservation 
of energy ”"—the counterpart to the principle of the indestructi- 
bility of matter—he has come to see the close bond of union 
that exists between the workings of the several forces of nature, 
and the constant transformations that take place between them, 
so far at least as regards their outward manifestations. The 
pure physicist, as such, goes no further than these external 
effects ; according to Professor Tyndall, “the convertibility of 
natural forces consists solely in the transformations of dynamic 
into potential and of potential into dynamic energy. In no 
other sense has the convertibility of force, at present, any 
scientific meaning.” Speaking in this restricted sense, then, 
and leaving to metaphysicians ulterior questions, the same 
authority asserts a substantial identity between light and 
radiant heat, though not a complete identity in all particulars ; 
while in both light and heat he is able to point out not a few 
properties that are shared also by sound. What echo is to 
sound, that is the reflected image to light and the reflected 
warmth to heat. The same threefold relationship reappears in 
refraction towards a focus. Light has seven colours to its scale, 
even as sound has seven notes to its scale, the octave being a 
mere reproduction of the first note, as it were, in a higher plane. 
There is a harmony of colours as there is a harmony of sound ; 
there is polarized and depolarized heat, as there is polarized and 
depolarized light. The invisible heat ray may have its rate of 
vibration raised till it becomes visible to the eye. 

Again, in another region of science we find that whereas the 
laws of mechanics were once thought to have no application to 
things not of this earth, now-a-days the grand mechanism of the 
heavens is found to be subject to ordinary mechanical laws. 
The day when this truth dawned on mankind has been declared 
to have been a day of revelation to science ; and then it was 
that astronomy, as by a single rush of vital energy, sprang up 
at once from infancy to perfect manhood. A similar step 
towards unification is seen in the discovery, that the sun and the 
stars contain material elements with which we are quite familiar 
on this globe. In the same direction is the theory that there is no 
specific difference between the action of molecular and of molar 
forces, or in other words, that chemistry does not essentially 
differ from ordinary physics. Then to take a single instance 
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of another kind, we know that when Newton worked out his 
Principia, geometry was the only instrument which was available 
for his purpose ; now the analytical method has been extended 
to problems before soluble only by the synthetical method. 
“The tendency to generalization,” says Whewell, “which is 
introduced by analysis, makes mathematicians unwilling to 
acknowledge a plurality of mechanical principles; and in the 
most recent analytical treatises on the subject, all the doctrines 
are reduced to the single law of inertia. Indeed, if we identify 
forces with the velocities which produce them, and allow the 
composition of forces to be applicable to force so understood, it 
is easy to see that we can reduce the laws of motion to the prin- 
ciples of statics; and this conjunction, though it may be con- 
sidered as philosophically false, is verbally correct. If we thus 
multiply or extend the meanings of the term force we make our 
elementary principles simpler or fewer than before ; and those 
persons, therefore, who are willing to assent to such a use of 
words, can thus obtain additional generalizations of dynamical 
principles.” 

Indeed so eager is the scientific mind for unity, that many of 
its assertions, though solidly grounded in reason, seem the 
merest paradoxes to the uninitiated. Of such a nature are 
the assertions that a straight line is a circle of infinite radius ; 
that a circle is an ellipse in which the difference between the 
major and minor axis is infinitely small; and so on as to the 
other conic sections regarded as being reducible in the limit 
to the circle. The compound motion of the screw is reduced to a 
simple rectilinear translation, when the transverse section of the 
cylinder of the screw becomes a point ; and to a simple rotation, 
when the pitch of the screw is zero. As the object approaches 
nearer and nearer from an indefinite distance, the image of the 
concave mirror, with constant increase of size, moves further 
and further from the front-surface of the mirror, until, when the 
object is passing the principal focus, the image, in its virtual 
form, passes from front to back, without any break of mathe- 
matical continuity in the transition. By modes of conception 
such as these, which are in nowise mere fictions without the 
slightest foundation zz rerum natura, the scientific mind 
delights to trace relationship between ideas apparently the 
most opposite, and to conceive the gradual merging of con- 
trary forms and motions into one another. No one pretends 
that these transitions are all strictly realizable in experimental 
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fact; but they represent the seemingly inconsistent results of 
a consistent following out of certain abstract notions about 
movement, form, and quantity. 

The like tendency to unity is seen in the consideration of 
objects as though made up of repetitions or modifications of 
similar parts. Thus a double concave lens is sometimes regarded 
as though it consisted of an infinite number of prisms, some of 
which—namely, the cases where the angle of the prism is infinite 
—must be what are called A/ates. And thus lens, prism, and 
plate are reduced to unity of idea, without, however, destroying 
the idea of difference. Once more there is a true sense in which 
the plant or animal may be regarded as being built up by the 
multiplication of cells, or again in which the several parts of the 
plant may be looked upon as modifications of the leaf. These 
ideas can be held consistently with the assertion of a vital 
principle, and of an organic unity. The germ-theory of disease, 
if applied universally, as some are inclined to think it ought to 
be, is another step in the direction of unity. 

Now, though I cannot accept the “Identity Philosophy,” 
as below enunciated, yet I will append a summary of its tenets, 
inasmuch as these illustrate, at least, a tendency of the human 
mind. ‘The theory is this,” says Emerson, “that nature iterates 
her means perpetually on successive planes. In the old 
aphorism nature is always self-similar. In the plant the eye or 
germinative point opens to a leaf, with the power of transforming 
the leaf into radicle, stamen, pistil, petal, bract, sepal or seed. 
The whole art of the plant is still to repeat leaf on leaf, without 
end, more or less of heat, light, moisture, and food, determining 
the form it shall assume.’ In the animal, nature makes a vertebra 
or a spine of vertebra, and helps herself still by a new spine, 
with a limited power of modifying its form—spine on spine 
to the end of the world. A poetic anatomist in our own day 
teaches that a snake, being a horizontal line, and man being an 
erect line, constitute a right angle ; and between the lines of 
this mystical quadrant, all animated beings find their place ; 
and he assumes the hair-worm, the span-worm, or the snake, 
as the type or prediction of the spine. Manifestly at the end 
of the spine nature puts on small spines as arms ; at the end of 


the arms, new spines as hands; at the other end she repeats 

7 These cannot be the sole determining causes ; else, wherever they were exactly 
alike, the growth would be the same. But it will be no use to put notes to every 
assrt on to which assent cannot be given. 
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the process as legs and feet. At the top of the column she 
puts out another spine, which doubles or loops itself over as 
a span-worm, and forms the skull,’ with extremities again ; the 
hands being now the upper jaw, the feet the lower jaw, and 
the fingers and toes being represented this time by the upper 
and lower teeth. This new spine is destined to high uses. 
Within it, on a higher plane, all that was done in the trunk 
repeats itself. The mind is a finer body, and resumes its 
functions of feeling, digesting, absorbing, excluding, and gene- 
rating, in a new and ethereal element. . . . There is no end 
to this ascending scale, but, series on series, everything at the 
end of one use is taken up into the next, each series punctually 
repeating every organ and process of the last. We are adapted 
to infinity. In nature there is no end, but everything at the end 
of one use is lifted into the superior, and the ascent of these 
things climbs into demonic and celestial natures. Creative 
force, like a musical composer, goes on unvariedly repeating 
a simple air or theme, now high, now low, in solo, in chorus, 
ten thousand times reverberated till it fills earth and heaven 
with the chant.”® 

As I said before, I do not sign my name to the above theory 
as one of its upholders, especially in the sense which it must 
bear in the mouth of a pantheist. Neither can I think that 
those are justified who assert it as a demonstrated truth, that 
all matter is reducible to one simple, elementary atom, endowed 
with one simple, elementary force; and that all variety in the 
material universe is the mere result of difference of combination. 
It will be quite time enough to make this assertion when it 
is proved in all its parts. Meantime it cannot be too often 
repeated, that no legitimate form of induction warrants us in 
concluding, from a very wide-spread identity of matter and 
force, the universal identity of all matter and all force. Even 


8 Clearly the head is more easily acknowledgeable as a homo!ogue of the spine 
than can be the legs and arms ; indeed, the head may be regarded as the spine enlarged, 
the brain being merely the culminating point of the spinal marrow. 

9 The same writer quotes from Swedenborg the following passage, which illustrates 
the above citation: ‘‘ Forms ascend in order from lowest to highest. The lowest 
form is the angular, or the terrestrial and corporeal. The second form is the circular, 
which is also the perpetual angular, because the circumference of a circle is a perpetual 
angle. The form above this is the spiral, parent and measure of circular forms ; its 
diameters are not rectilinear but variably circular and have a spherical surface for 
centre. Therefore it is called the perpetual circular or celestial. The form above 
this is the vortical or perpetual spiral ; next the perpetual vortical or celestial ; last the 


perpetual celestial or spiritual.” 
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should we have arrived at only two forms of matter and force, 
we have no right to assert the unity of these two without valid 
reason given, which reason is not found in the mere human 
craving after simplicity. 

Still a degree of unity among the several sciences has been, 
and is now being demonstrated, quite sufficient to establish all 
that in these pages is contended for—namely, that the progress 
of the human mind presents us with a course of development 
justly distinguishable, in its main features, from what we observe 
in the material order. The one tends towards multiplicity, the 
others towards unity ; and even though in the former there is a 
certain process of integration, yet, in comparison with the latter, 
this process is nothing like so complete, so independent of its 
parts, or so thorough in its oneness and simplicity of character. 

But furthermore, besides the objective development of the 
sciences, there is the subjective development of the human mind 
as a working faculty ; and again this latter process will be seen 
to be not of the kind described as evolutionary. This point 
may be shown as follows. In a certain sense the higher branches 
of knowledge are cognizable to all ordinary men. A ploughman 
is, absolutely speaking, capable of taking in the subtle inferences 
of the philosopher. But the philosopher would shrink from the 
task of having to make clear to such a pupil his own abstruse 
speculations, because he would foresee the countless steps, 
perhaps the years of time, that would have to be gone over, 
before arriving at the final goal. Now what a man gains by 
intellectual training, what makes the cultivated mind an apter 
scholar than the uncultured, is that the former has not only laid 
in large stores of information, but that he has acquired a mental 
agility whereby he is able to reach, at a few strides, or even at 
a single stride, what the untrained intellect would have to take 
several paces to attain. Hence rapid intuitions are assigned as 
one mark of genius; and another mark is the power of grasping 
a multitude of things under the aspect of a single whole. So 
that once more we are brought to the conclusion, that there is 
another and a higher type of development than the type of 
progress which we see in the evolution of several parts and 
functions out of some single, homogeneous substance. For 
the mode of development exhibited by spirit must needs be 
more perfect than what is exhibited by matter. But this truth 
will come out clearer in the sequel. 

If now we ascend to the order next above man, all philo- 
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sophers who have considered what must, from the nature of the 
of the case, be the kind of knowledge possessed by the angels, 
have agreed that these high intelligences must work by a 
process less multiform, far more unified and comprehensive, 
than is the process:of human knowledge, which is ever clogged 
by some dependence on the material organs of sense.’°- But 
there is no need to tarry at this point. If we pass on to the 
most perfect Being, to God, we find that it is a fact about which 
all orthodox writers on natural theology are agreed, that infinite 
perfection can consist only with the most perfect unity. The 
mind of God knows all things by one single act, which act is 
not really distinct from the Divine substance. The idea that a 
perfect being could result from differentiation and the multiplica- 
tion of parts or faculties, involves a contradiction. The perfect 
is intrinsically immutable, and to it nothing can be added, 
because it is already the fulness of perfection, the plenitude of 
all being. 

Of course this is not the place to prove the above proposi- 
tions; they have been proved hundreds of years ago by the 
light of natural reason, and revelation only confirms the conclu- 
sions of reason. No other system can be invented, whether 
atheistic, polytheistic, or pantheistic, which is not involved in 
manifold self-contradiction. 

It is demonstrable, then, and, in its proper place, demon- 
strated, that the source of all motion is immoveable, the source 
of all change is unchangeable, the source of all progress is 
unprogressive, and therefore incapable of evolution. It is a 
huge fallacy to think that the faculty of making constant pro- 
gress is an absolute, unalloyed perfection. Why, the very fact 
that a being is able to advance further, shows it to be imperfect ; 
else there would be no room for advancement. And though 
we finite creatures often feel more pleasure in travelling forward 
than in having reached our goal, though for us there is often 
a keener delight in gaining knowledge than in knowledge gained, 
still this comes from a defect of our nature, and leaves intact 
the argument that what is further perfectible cannot be perfect. 
It is forgetfulness of this obvious truth that makes some philo- 
sophers place man’s eternal bliss in a constant advance from 
attainment to attainment, as if no final attainment could be 


10 St. Thomas says: ‘‘ Ad naturam angelicam pertinet ut actu habeant notitiam 
omnium que naturaliter sciri possunt ; in ipsis principiis intuentur omnes conclu- 
siones quee ad naturalem eorum cognitionem pertinent.” 
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soul-satisfying. Of course when a man mistakes his proper 
goal, the attainment of such an end would not set his heart 
at rest. Hence J. S. Mill who put before himself, as the end 
of life, to make his fellow-creatures happy, had to confess that 
if he saw his project fully realized, he would have been miserable 
for lack of something more to do. And herein he made this 
additional mistake, that the soul’s rest in a final end must be 
a rest of sheer inertness. There are two sorts of rest, the one 
active the other passive. The scaler of the Alps rests passively 
when he ceases from his toil and sits down on the mountain 
side. This kind of rest, if prolonged for a length of time, 
becomes intolerable. The soul in heaven rests actively, when by 
the faculties of understanding and will it lays immediate hold 
of God, eternally contemplating Him, eternally loving Him, con- 
templating and loving other things in and through Him. Of 
such rest there is no satiety. 

Once more it must be observed, that these statements are 
not mere assertions; they are the proved propositions of the 
grand old Catholic theology; the proofs on which they rest have 
been submitted throughout centuries to the searching examina- 
tion of the keenest minds, and have always come out of the 
ordeal unshaken in their strength. And as they have been 
handed down by former generations to our own, so we will 
bequeath them to posterity for ever, as a most precious legacy— 
a legacy of promise in this world and of fulfilment in the 
next. F 

We Christians, then, can raise no idol to the god evolution ; 
we cannot fall down and worship such a divinity. We will 
readily recognize the action of evolution wherever naturalists 
will prove to us its existence, and no further. Within this limit 
we care not over how wide a field its influence ranges. For 
behind all laws of matter we detect the Law-Giver, as clearly 
and as necessarily as if every natural development were the 
direct action of God, instead of being God’s action through 
secondary causes, nay, through millesimary causes, if you like. 
But we cannot acknowledge evolution to be the primary power 
of nature ; we cannot recognize it as an independent, self-existent 
power; we cannot recognize it as the underived property of 
eternal, uncreated matter. For self-existent Being includes, in 
its very idea, certain attributes that are altogether wanting in 
evolved matter. And if it is asked how this can be shown, the 
reply is, on the same principle and with the same certainty that 
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out of the ideas of lines, angles, triangles, and the like, the 
geometrician deduces the essential properties of figures composed 
of these elements. It was by abstract reasoning of this kind 
that the properties of conic sections were discovered long before 
men guessed that these deductions had practical applications 
in astronomy. Objections to abstract reasoning on the capabili- 
ties and the incapabilities of matter, are neither more nor 
less rational than similar objections to abstract reasonings on 
geometry. 

But here a caution is needed. We have been landed in the 
region of metaphysics, a name hateful to the British mind. If 
it be asked whether it is absolutely necessary to penetrate into 
this abstruse region in order to arrive at the knowledge of God, 
the reply is, No, at least not further than that very moderate 
degree of metaphysics which, under the name common reason, 
is involved in ordinary processes of argumentation. Nothing 
beyond this is required by the human mind in its normal and 
unperverted state. But if opponents are obstinate and deter- 
mined to push things to extremities, then there is no help for it 
but to do battle on metaphysical ground. For, speaking rigo- 
rously, materialists are right when they say that physics, as 
physics, take into account only matter, force, and motion, but 
not a step beyond can they advance. Well, then, if physics are 
nonplussed at this point, in all fairness let metaphysics try what 
they can do; for mere etymology would suggest that after 
physics come metaphysics. But when the physicist enters upon 
this unaccustomed field of intellectual exercise, there is one 
thing which it is of the highest importance for him to bear in 
mind, namely, that his almost exclusive familiarity with direct 
objects of sense has unfitted him to appreciate easily the weight 
of arguments drawn from sources more purely intellectual. We 
all know that it is one of the miseries of our limited nature that 
we cannot exercise and develope our faculties to excess in one 
direction without stunting them in another quarter. An expe- 
rienced judge will often be quite unable to appreciate the signifi- 
cance of volumes of recorded observations in some branch of 
physical science, whilst the physicist will be equally puzzled if 
called upon to sift a mass of conflicting evidence in a law-suit. 
But give the physicist the physical evidence and the judge the 
moral evidence, and each in his own art will see his way to 
a conclusion without difficulty. It is hardly needful to mention 
the unsuitableness of mathematical training alone to qualify men 
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for certain practical posts in life’ On the other hand, take 
a business man who has been accustomed to lay down his lines 
and figures with rule and compass; place such a man on the 
benches of a school-room, and let him listen to a master proving 
a proposition in Euclid ; soon you will hear from the new pupil 
remonstrances of this sort: “Stop, that is no circle, that is no 
straight line ; there is no equality between what you are calling 
the given equal angles. I am not going to believe anything you 
may pretend to establish from such false data.” Nor would the 
poor student be anything consoled on being told that accuracy 
in the drawing was immaterial, that no part of the demonstration 
rested on it, that the reasoning concerned the abstract, the uni- 
versal angle or triangle, that a perfect mathematical line or figure 
of any sort could not be represented, and would not help the 
demonstration if it could. At the end of this little scene the 
stage direction would be, “Exit new pupil, thoroughly bewil- 
dered and not a little angry. Master’s countenance assumes an 
expression of relief.” 

It has been desirable to say thus much about the prejudices 
against metaphysics, for so long as these prejudices remain in 
full force it is useless to ask any one to study the proofs by 
which are established the unity and simplicity of the Divine 
Being. But once ensure a candid spirit of inquiry, and we may 
confidently invite inquirers to take up our best treatises on natural 
theology, wherein from the mere analysis of the idea of an infi- 
nite, self-existent God, His other attributes are deduced by a 
process as strictly logical as that by which from geometrical 
axioms and postulates Euclid deduces the several propositions 
of his system. The style of proof is indeed slightly different, 
but each style is, in its own order, equally valid. For just con- 
sider the ordeal to which both have been submitted. As Euclid’s 

11 The indictment against mathematicians may be exaggerated. Sir B. Brodie 
says: ‘* With regard to mathematics, I much doubt whether they tend to improve the 
judgment on those subjects to which they are not immediately applicable.” The 
reason given is that mathematics look at all things from one point of view, whereas 
the essence of a practical judgment often lies in the discrimination between several 
points of view. He quotes D. Stewart: ‘‘In the course of my experience I never 
met with a mere mathematician who was not credulous to a fault, and prone to repose 
too much faith in illustrious names.” The rational theory seems to be, that it is not 
well for a man to receive an education exclusively mathematical; but if he makes 
mathematics his specialty, as he has every right to do, then he should have the 
common sense to apply his own peculiar methods only so far as reason tells him that 
they are applicable. In other words, a specialist in mathematics shares the dangers 
of specialists in any other subject, and needs, like them, to be on his guard against 
riding his hobby to excess. 
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demonstrations are made all the more certainly convincing from 
the fact that for ages they have been submitted to the constant 
test of being scrutinized by thousands of human minds, so the 
propositions of natural theology, as set forth by the great 
Catholic tradition, have been most searchingly weighed by an 
uninterrupted succession of keen, honest intellects, who on the 
main, broad doctrines have ever remained in the completest 
accord. All agree in the assertion of a God, Whose nature is 
utterly incompatible with any process of evolution, whether as 
regards first production or ulterior development. All concur in 
proclaiming one eternal, self-existent Being, without distinction 
of parts, incapable of increase or decrease, imperfectible because 
of His consummate perfection, subject to no intrinsic change 
whatever, but in all things and for all eternity a simple, immu- 
table Essence, “the same yesterday, and to-day, and for ever.” 


J. R. 
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A Saint in Algeria. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
WE need not dwell on the horrible famine which, during 
the very first year of Mgr. Lavigerie’s episcopacy, spread its 
black pall over the land. His charity and its results are well 
known. Suffice it to say that, when every orphanage and his 
own palace were full to overflowing, he brought the remainder 
of these poor children to his villa at St. Eugéne, under the 
shadow of “Notre Dame d’Afrique,” which became henceforth 
as “Holy Land” to them. The frequent pilgrimages and 
processions to this magnificent shrine struck them no less 
than Agarithe herself, whose greatest delight was to lead them 
to our Lady's feet. Sometimes they’ would ask those who 
superintended them “whether this lady who was always 
praying was not really the angel sent by heaven to guard the 
temple?” In fact, the extraordinary beauty and sweetness of 
her expression struck all visitors to the church, while her 
profound recollection awed them too much to let them intrude 
upon her devotion. 

It was about this time that the Holy See delegated to 
Mgr. Lavigerie, in addition to his diocese of Algeria, that 
enormous tract of country called the Sahara and Soudan, com- 
prising upwards of fifty million pagans; and the indefatigable 
prelate at once resolved to found a special missionary congre- 
gation for this work, comprising both men and women. On 
the 2nd of February of the following year the first four 
missioners who had come in answer to his appeal met him at 
Notre Dame d’Afrique, where the Arab dress was given them. 
The eldest of them likewise received that day sacerdotal 
consecration from the hands of the Archbishop, and was the 
first priest of the new congregation. Everything was done 
privately and in silence at this touching ceremony, and no 
one was permitted to be present but Agarithe, who, after the 
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ordination was over, came joyfully and kissed the hands so 
recently anointed, and then kneeling asked for his blessing, 
adding—‘“ You are the first priest to wear this dress, but you 
will not be the last, for God has blessed this grain of mustard 
seed, and before long this chapel will be too small to contain 
the number of those whom our Lord will choose to labour for 
the salvation of our poor Arabs.” 

Her prophecy was verified even in her lifetime, for in less 
than eight years this congregation numbered one hundred and 
thirty missionaries devoted exclusively to the evangelization 
of North Africa. 

No sooner was “Notre Dame d'Afrique” completed, than 
Mgr. Lavigerie invited a religious community (of Premonstra- 
tensians) to undertake its services; but they only remained 
three or four years. Great as was Agarithe’s joy at the care 
of the church and pilgrimage being intrusted to so fervent 
a body, this appointment became, in the designs of God, an 
occasion of the severest trials she had ever known, and of a 
kind to which she had hitherto been a complete stranger. 
When God wills to possess a soul altogether He does so by 
immolation. He sends the suffering to which that soul is the 
most sensitive, and it is through that channel of intense pain 
that He gives Himself the more abundantly. 

We have seen how, from her childhood, Agarithe had passed 
through the crucible of suffering, and we have come to that 
period in her life when all ordinary pains and sacrifices were 
only as ladders leading her higher and higher towards Him 
Whom she loved. The only real joy she had on earth was to 
receive Him daily in Holy Communion, and then remain for 
several hours absorbed in prayer and thanksgiving in the 
silence of the sanctuary, pouring out to Him all the secrets of 
her heart and soul. Now it pleased God, for her greater 
sanctification, to send her, in the person of one of these 
religious, a director who totally misunderstood his penitent, 
treated her as an enthusiast or a visionary, and imposed upon 
her one of the most painful sacrifices she could have been 
called upon to make. That was, to leave the church the 
moment the priest came down from the altar, scarcely giving 
her time to make an act of thanksgiving after receiving Holy 
Communion. Thus poor Agarithe, who, like Magdalene, would 
willingly have passed her life at the feet of her beloved Spouse, 
was obliged to limit her prayers to the few instants which 
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elapsed between the giving of Communion and the close of 
the Mass, and was then compelled to hasten back to her shop. 
Once there she did not know a moment’s peace. The pilgrims 
crowded round it day by day, besides a multitude of people 
who sought her advice on every possible subject ; so that often 
she had not a single quarter of an hour to herself till night. 
This most extraordinary trial lasted five whole years! She 
owned once that nothing had ever cost her so much; but 
added, with her usual simplicity—‘ It was, perhaps, because 
so few souls have such great need of obedience as my own.” 
But this was not all. This same director, either to prove her, 
or because God permitted this blindness on his part still 
further to try the faith of His servant, told her one day that 
she must leave the place, give up the church and pilgrimage 
of which she was the foundress, and return to France. He 
ordered her likewise to join a religious community, saying 
that he did not approve of the way of life she had hitherto 
led or the position in which she had been placed. 

The blow was an overwhelming one, and became a terrible 
crisis in a life which was already drawing towards its close, 
But she persuaded herself that it was her duty to obey, and 
to accept the trial laid upon her without a murmur. Before 
leaving Africa, however, she sought the venerable Archbishop, 
in whom she had the greatest confidence, and who had always 
been her extraordinary confessor, and told him that she was 
compelled by obedience to give up her work at Notre Dame 
d'Afrique and return to Lyons. It was then that God revealed 
His will to her, and showed her that, as with Abraham, He 
was satisfied with her obedience without exacting the sacrifice. 
Mgr. Lavigerie answered without a moment’s hesitation— 
“Return to your cell. I order you to remain where you are. 
I will speak to your director ; but be very sure you will be the 
last person that will be allowed to leave Notre Dame d’Afrique!” 
The veneration of the holy Archbishop had always been very 
great for this chosen soul. Many times he was heard to 
exclaim—“I have known a great many people, and lived in 
many different countries, but I never in my life met with a 
person whom I think such a saint as Mlle. Agarithe.” And 
whenever he bent his steps to Notre Dame d’Afrique, to implore 
our Lady’s aid in his gigantic undertakings, he would stop at 
her little shop and order Agarithe to go and pray for his 
intentions. “Our Lord and His Mother never refuse her 
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anything,” he would add to those around him, as she hastened 
away to obey his behests. 

We hope we have not wearied our readers by referring so 
often to Notre Dame d’Afrique and its pilgrimage, but it was, 
as it were, the centre round which every event in Agarithe’s 
life was grouped, from the hour she first landed in Africa. 
There the first native orphan children were baptized; there 
the first of the Arab-Christian marriages were solemnized. 
There again, in 1873, the first African Council was held, after 
centuries of desolation and darkness. To Agarithe one of the 
greatest joys in this last event consisted in the fact that all 
the sacred music used on that occasion and all the ceremonies, 
were performed by Africans recently converted to the faith 
of Christ. It was on that day, too, that the statue of our Lady 
was finally removed from the little chapel where she had so 
long been venerated to the magnificent throne which had 
been prepared for her above the high altar in the great 
basilica ; while the small chapel which had witnessed so many 
prayers and graces became, as Agarithe had prophesied, a 
sanctuary for him whom she always called her “good” St. Joseph, 
as Patron of the Universal Church. 

One thing only now was needed to complete Agarithe’s 
work, and that was the installation of the priests of the 
African Missionary College on that spot. Often had Agarithe 
reproached the young missioners for not bringing their orphan 
Arab charges more frequently to their holy Mother’s feet. “ You 
come here too seldom,” she would exclaim ; “this is the natural 
centre of your mission. This will be your future home.” 

At that time nothing seemed less likely than their removal to 
Notre Dame d'Afrique, for the Premonstratensians were 
building a monastery, with every intention of remaining there. 
But the troubles of 1871 dispersed the community, and then, 
as Agarithe had foretold, the Society of African Missioners 
were finally established in their place, and native priests and 
servers now gladdened the eyes of that holy woman, whose 
one prayer had been to bring the Arab tribes to Mary’s feet. 

With the completion of this great work Agarithe felt that 
her life was drawing to a close, and that she was now ready to 
sing her Nunc Dimittis. Her strength daily diminished ; 
work of all kinds became painful to her; her features were 
drawn and livid, and her mortified body seemed literally to 
waste away. Her weakness soon increased so much that she 
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could no longer work, but passed her time either before the 
Blessed Sacrament or in her cell, or in what she called “her 
little corner,’ that is, behind the door of her shop, where a 
little window looked in to St. Joseph’s chapel. 

“If only death would take me in this little den,” she would 
exclaim ; “I feel I should then die better at my post!” But 
sometimes she added, “I think I should like best to die while 
sweeping out the chapel, and so to appear before our Lord 
with my arms and while doing a work so honourable to a 
servant of Jesus and Mary.” 

To sweep and clean the church and keep it in the most 
perfect order, was one of the things she loved best. She 
looked upon it as the greatest privilege and honour, and would 
not yield it to another, even the very day when she was 
compelled to take to her bed. It was the last manual work 
she ever did. 

Her reverence for holy places and things was extreme. 
When she saw the young Arab neophytes kissing the door of 
the church, she would joyfully exclaim : “Oh, how I understand 
those poor children, and how I love to see them show such 
respect to God’s house!” If any one ever gave her a small 
sum of which she was free to dispose, she would buy incense 
with it, saying, “I should like to burn perfumes all day long 
wherever our dear Lord deigns to come and dwell with us.” 
To a lady who one day complained -.of acute bodily pain, she 
said : “Make use of some of the oil which burns in the lamp 
before the Blessed Sacrament. You do not know the healing 
virtues which God gives to that precious oil which honours 
Him by burning day and night before His Throne.” 

Next to her love of our Lord in the Blessed Sacrament 
and of the Blessed Virgin, the devotion which she strove the 
most to propagate was that to the Holy Family, and especially 
to St. Joseph. In the very last letter she wrote to an intimate 
friend, she exclaims : “ Dear ——, have unlimited confidence in 
St. Joseph. Every morning I pray for strength and courage 
for you to the Holy Family, and especially to him. He 
suffered on earth, and he understands your needs. I have the 
greatest confidence that this, his Month of March, will not 
close without your receiving abundant consolations.” 

This holy woman wrote little in her life, partly from her 
wish to remain hidden and unknown; partly from her isola- 
tion from the world since she arrived in Africa. But a few 
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letters, addressed to an intimate friend, who became a nun, 
have been preserved, from which we will give a few extracts. 
Writing to her in February, 1843, on the eve of her departure 
for the cloister, she says: “My poor dear friend——How much 
strength and courage you need at this moment. But He for 
Whom you give up everything will restore to you what you 
have lost a hundredfold. You know Jesus is never outdone 
in generosity. Take your heart and soul in both hands, and 
with the cross and love of Jesus Christ break all those chains 
of human affection which bury you under their weight. It is 
better that you should feel the whole length and breadth of 
the sacrifice you are about to make. Your Divine Spouse 
will only value your offering the more, for it proves the ardour 
of your love. Well—a heart on fire for God can do great things. 
“Dearest friend,—Let us look on this world as a great 
prison, and then we shall let our Master change our dungeon 
as He wills, until it shall please Him to open to us the gates 
of our heavenly country. If you become a holy nun, as I hope 
and pray you will, your convent will be but the antechamber 
of your celestial mansion. Everything that you are about to 
leave behind you, abandon freely to the care of your Divine 
Spouse—He will take care of all—and then go forward yourself, 
boldly, without ever looking back. . . . Let us hope that as we 
have known and loved each other here below, and only parted 
at the foot of the Cross, we may meet again, borne by this 
same Cross, on Mount Sion, where there will be no more 
separations, but joy and delights unspeakable for evermore. 
Yes, Pauline; let heaven be our rendezvous: it is there that 





I say to you @ revoir!” 

For more than thirty years this nun and her holy friend 
had been separated, and had never even corresponded. It was 
only in 1872 that this Sister, become Superior of her community, 
remembering the eminent sanctity of her old friend, wrote to 
ask the aid of her prayers, and also to beg for her advice in 
her difficulties. It was certainly not from forgetfulness, or 
from want of affection, that Agarithe had buried her life in 
such complete silence, but from a spirit of sacrifice. The 
following passage in one of her letters to this very friend 
reveals to us the secret: “I promised our Lord a long time 
ago never to seek for consolation in creatures. God alone knows 
what this sacrifice has cost me! But as Jesus deigned to be 
jealous of my miserable heart, I did not dare divide its affec- 
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tions. . . . Rejoice, my dear old friend,” she continues, “that 
God has sent you such sufferings of heart. When one has 
gone through this crucible, how far more tender and sym- 
pathizing one becomes towards others! .. . Tell me, now, how 
you are getting on with your troubles. You know that your 
sufferings and your joys are likewise mine. Of, how good it 
ts to have suffered! How much better one can enter into the 
sorrows of others, especially into that anguish of soul which 
no human words can express!” 

Yes—souls : that was the passion of her life ; to save souls ; 
to find a soul whom she could raise and strengthen to bear 
the burden of life and bring it nearer to God. Listen to her 
apostolic words to this same friend a few months before her 
death : “Courage, dear friend—courage! do not allow yourself 
to be cast down. God proportions His grace to our needs. 
The more we are sunk in the abyss of our own weakness and 
miseries, the more He encourages us to love and confidence. 
Confidence! Oh, how sweet that word is to my lips! How 
I should like to run up and down this sad world, crying out 
to all who suffer—‘Confidence!’” Absolute abandonment of 
ourselves in His hands Who orders all things right. How 
much I should like to talk to you on that subject of simply 
giving oneself up, body, soul, and spirit, to His sweet Will! It 
is so wonderful how God brings good out of evil, even when 
everything seems lost. Were I not afraid of sinning against 
charity, I could relate to you some painful experiences in my 
own life which yet all turned to good in the end, and now 
even fill me with joy. Therefore, I should like to bring every 
soul to feel the most entire confidence in God alone, hoping 
nothing from creatures. Besides, in these days, when, alas! 
men pray so little, our good God is, I think, more ready to 
listen to the petitions of those who really love Him, and grants 
us all we ask, especially spiritual favours.” 

To this passion for souls Agarithe added an intense sym- 
pathy for all forms of suffering. Among the many gifts God 
had bestowed on His faithful servant, one of the greatest and 
most remarkable was her power of consoling those who came 
to her in trouble, and especially when it was a question of 
their conversion. Her warm heart and her never-failing charity 
inspired her always to say the right thing and to suggest that 
which best suited the circumstances and position of each person 
with whom she had to deal. Her memory, too, was extra- 
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ordinary. She remembered people whom she had not seen 
for years, with all the details concerning their souls which 
they had confided to her a long while before, so that they 
had no need to go over again the history of their troubles. 
“TI know,” she would say, “the difficulties you had in such 
and such a matter. Now tell me how you have been going 
on.” And thus encouraged, they would pour out their whole 
hearts, and rarely left her without feeling their burdens lightened 
and their souls drawn nearer to God. 

There was one season in the year when she seemed always 
to be filled with a kind of holy exultation ; that was towards 
autumn, when the retreat of the religious communities and the 
ecclesiastics began. “How God is being honoured at this 
moment,” she would exclaim ; “and what good will result for 
the future to innumerable souls!” 

When she heard of any lost sheep being brought back to 
the fold, she was quite beside herself with joy. A short time 
before her last illness, a person who had lived a very disedi- 
fying life, but who had been converted by Agarithe’s ceaseless 
efforts, fell sick and died a holy and admirable death, at peace 
with God and man. She came with the greatest eagerness 
to announce the news to her director, her face beaming with 
joy. “Now that our dear Lord has granted me this favour,” 
she said, “I must never shrink from any future suffering.” 
Sacrifices and mortifications of all sorts had in fact become, 
with prayer, her daily bread. And whenever she had thus a 
soul to win she would redouble her fervour and austerities. 
Yet her ordinary life was, what would be considered even by 
holy people, most mortified. She slept upon straw and had 
only the coarsest food, never touching either wine or meat. 
In the evening her supper was invariably bread and water 
and an onion, which her faithful friend Anna would prepare 
for her, or some other vegetable, and she preferred this to the 
most luxurious food. Yet, according to the evidence of this 
same friend and companion, her outward mortifications were 
nothing to her interior ones. To one who so constantly 
watched this pure and fervent life it was evident that her 
conversation was far more in heaven than on earth. The mere 
sight of this calm and angelic face with its extraordinarily 
sweet expression, in spite of the shade of sadness of which 
we have already spoken, impressed every one who came to 
see her. It was like a ray of light from another world. 
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A soul so closely united to God, so detached from earth, 
and living so completely among heavenly things, was naturally 
favoured with special graces and revelations, in spite of the 
bitternesses with which her path had been strewed. We have 
often heard the Archbishop say that very frequently she had 
spoken to him of important matters concerning the Church 
which she could only have known by supernatural means. 
So much so, that Mgr. Lavigerie who always had such 
confidence in her holiness and wisdom, did not hesitate to 
consult her in all difficult cases, and reaped the benefit of so 
doing in every instance. One of those who was permitted 
to know the intimate secrets of this chosen soul, writes: “Our 
Lord spoke to her very often: but she never would reveal 
it unless forced to do so by obedience. I had many proofs 
of this. One day in particular, after Holy Communion, she 
fell into a sort of trance and I insisted on knowing the cause, 
as she had told me she would pray for light concerning a 
matter which related to myself. Our Lord had desired her 
to confirm me in an important decision which I was about to 
take, and of which she knew nothing whatever beforehand.” 

She had a distinct revelation of her approaching death 
and spoke of it to several persons. When in May, 1875, 
Mer. Lavigerie, worn out by a long and dangerous illness, was 
about to leave Algiers for a time. and go for a change to Rome, 
there to find rest at the feet of the. Holy Father, Agarithe 
drew close to his carriage, which was taking him down to the 
port of embarkation, and kneeling, exclaimed: “Bless me, 
Monseigneur! and deign to ask for a special blessing for me 
from the Holy Father, for we shall never see each other again 
on earth.” 

“It is true,” replied the Prelate, blessing her with great 
fervour, “I feel I am at the end of my mortal course.” 

“No,” eagerly answered Agarithe, “you are not the person 
in question. You will live many years yet to be the blessing 
of this vast diocese.” 

The carriage rolled on; but two months after, when the 
Archbishop heard of the death of this holy woman, he remem- 
bered her last words and then understood their full meaning. 

From that moment Agarithe’s strength hourly diminished ; 
she could no longer stand or even 1ead, and her time was spent 
entirely in prayer and meditation. At last, on the 25th of June, 
her director insisted on her going to bed. Then, to the great 
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surprise of her companion Agarithe asked for a mattress, and 
when Anna expressed her joy and surprise at her consenting to 
make use of so unusual a luxury, Agarithe replied : “It is that, 
if any one comes and sees me on my poor bed during my illness, 
they may not perceive anything extraordinary about it.” So 
strong, even in death, was her determination to conceal all that 
might make others suspect her austerities! 

During her last illness her sufferings were terrible. It was 
quite heart-breaking to see the way she gasped for breath, to 
feel her burning hands, and see the perspiration streaming 
down her face with the agony of the pain. But she only 
thought of one thing and that was neither to say nor do any- 
thing which should excite the least compassion in those 
around her. 

“TI would not give up my place to another for the whole 
world!” she would say to her confessor. Nor did she ever 
manifest the smallest weariness during the whole length of 
her illness. She took every remedy offered her with the most 
perfect indifference. One only disgusted her and brought on 
violent vomiting. Yet she never refused to take it, and only 
asked the Sister who nursed her to offer it first to Our Lady ot 
Dolours, after which she could swallow it with less repugnance. 
What most struck the holy missionary who attended her during 
her last iliness, was her unalterable patience in the midst of the 
most acute sufferings. He used to come and see her regularly 
twice a day. In the evening she always asked him for his 
blessing : “It is my best sleeping-draught,” she would smilingly 
say. Almost every morning he brought her Holy Communion, 
and her soul all through the night was, as it were, consumed 
with the holy desire to receive Him. “I shall have my Jesus 
to-morrow,” she would exclaim joyfully in the midst of her agony. 

On Wednesday, the 16th of July, the feast of Our Lady 
of Mount Carmel, her sufferings seemed to increase in intensity. 
Those around her thought her end was at hand and that 
Mary had waited for that day to fetch her faithful servant home. 
But she guessing their thoughts, said quietly: “No, not to-day, 
I must wait a little longer!” 

In the night, she made an effort to turn, as if to find an 
easier place in her bed. The Bon Secours Sister who was 
watching by her said: “I am sure you are not comfortable 
in that position. Will you not let me turn you round to the 
other side?” 
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“ My Saviour was far worse off on the Cross,” she murmured ; 
“leave me where I am.” 

And the Sister remarked that she stayed so to the end, 
without allowing herself the alleviation of a change of position. 

The next morning, being Saturday, she sent early for Father 
Pascal, to make her last confession and also to ask his permission 
to renew her act of profession as a tertiary of St. Francis of 
Assisi, on this the last day of her life. One of the greatest 
happinesses of her existence had been to make this vow of 
poverty as a daughter of the Seraphic Father. Mgr. Pavy had 
refused it to her for many years, partly to purify her holiest 
wishes by contradictions, and partly because he feared to what 
excesses her spirit of mortification might, in consequence, lead 
her, and she submitted to the prohibition with her usual angelic 
sweetness. On the death of that Bishop her desire increased 
still more; but she had still some time to wait before her 
director would permit her to enrol herself among the tertiaries. 
She often said that that day was one of the happiest of her 
life. And the renewal of her profession as a daughter of 
St. Francis, was the last consolation which she asked for on 
her bed of death, a few hours before she was to appear before 
God. 

“TI never shall forget that pious and touching ceremony,” 
wrote the Father who was with her. ‘“ After kissing respectfully 
the bool: of rules, she took in her trembling hands the wax taper 
which had been given her at the moment of her profession. One 
saw on her dying face an expression of supreme happiness ; 
an angelic smile rested on her lips. I was so moved and touched 
that I had the greatest difficulty in repeating the prayers, 
although I struggled with all my might to conceal my emotion. 
I thanked and blesse1 God, Who had allowed me to see with 
my own eyes how a saint can die.” 

“T here affirm,” continued her director, “that I ever found 
her closely united to our Saviour Jesus Christ, always anxious 
to suffer every cross which it might please our Lord to send 
her, and to suffer thus until the end of the world, if that were 
His Divine will and pleasure. The continual remembrance of 
the death of her Crucified Lord made all sufferings light to 
her. Whenever she heard the Holy Name pronounced, an 
ineffable joy seemed to light up her face. Even in the midst 
of the most acute suffering, her heart, burning with love and 
filled with consolations, seemed to taste already of the sweetness 
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of heaven. Taking her little crucifix in her hand, she would 
kiss with reverent love the Sacred Wounds of our Saviour and 
exclaim, ‘Oh, how enviable is my lot, how happy Iam! How 
many graces hast Thou sent me, my Lord and my God!’ and 
so on, continually ‘making ejaculatory prayers and uttering 
words of praise and thanksgiving. This privileged soul did 
indeed hunger after sufferings of which few so well knew the 
value.” 

“The thoughts of death,” adds her confessor, “ which gene- 
rally send a thrill of fear and agony even through the minds 
of the best among us, never troubled in the smallest degree 
this true servant of God. Agarithe saw the approach of the 
King of Terrors with a joy and a calm which were inexpressible. 
She had only one wish, and that was to be united to her Spouse 
and never again to be separated from Him. I have never in 
my life seen such serenity in any dying person. Ripe for 
heaven, she had nothing but disgust for the things of earth. 
In one word, she lived as a saint and she has died as a 
saint.” 

Her union with God increased as death drew near. She 
spoke no more, and seemed not to notice anything around her, 
She prayed incessantly, and seemed to be holding continually 
internal converse with God. Once or twice she raised her voice 
unconsciously, and they heard her praying for her dear African 
mission and for the conversion of the Arabs. Again, she would 
offer all her sufferings for the life of the Archbishop. It was 
believed that she had made an offering of her own life, so that 
this beloved and indispensable chief pastor might be preserved 
to his flock. And, in confirmation of this belief, it came about 
that the health of that venerable prelate, which for so many 
months had caused such deep and increasing anxiety to those 
around him, suddenly and without any apparent reason, began 
to improve from the hour of Agarithe’s death, so that very soon 
he was able to undertake once more, with renewed strength, 
the superhuman works which his zeal and charity had inaugu- 
rated in his vast diocese. 

It was on Saturday, the 17th of July, that this soul, so full 
of virtues and merits, took flight for heaven, leaving a body 
worn out with sufferings and austerities, and murmuring to the 
last the sweet name of Jesus. The Sister of Bon Secours, who 
had watched for three weeks by this dying bed, exclaimed, “ In 
my life I have nursed many priests, many holy nuns, many very 
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good people, but never did I see such a death as that of this 
saint-like Mlle. Agarithe.” 

Scarcely had the news of her demise become known, than 
crowds of mourners hastened up to Notre Dame d’Afrique 
to pray by her venerated remains until the hour of her inter- 
ment. It was at Biarritz that the Archbishop first heard the 
news, and he hastened to send orders to have a grave prepared 
for her in the centre of that chapel, first of Our Lady and then 
of St. Joseph, where for so many years she had lived and 
prayed. Until the vault was prepared, the coffin was laid in 
a corner of the chapel. There, day and night, the piety and 
veneration of the faithful kept up the most brilliant illumination. 
An incessant stream of people succeeded one another in praying 
by that bier ; and yet no one seemed able to pray for her soul : 
an inward feeling appeared to force them to invoke her instead. 
Popular veneration surrounded, not only the bier, but every 
corner of her humble home. The greatest anxiety was shown 
to obtain the smallest thing she had used. Rosaries and crosses 
were brought to touch the coffin, which was covered with the 
most beautiful flowers. And it required all the vigilance of the 
priests to prevent the coffin itself from being cut in pieces, and 
taken away as relics. 

The day of the funeral, which was presided over by the 
Vicar-General, in the absence of the Archbishop, the crowd was 
such that not one half could enter the church. Under the pave- 
ment of the little chapel her body now rests, and above it is a 
marble slab, bearing this inscription :— 


Hic, in spem beatz resurrectionis requiescit 
MARGARETA BERGESIO, 
Quz Immaculate Virginis Mariz in templo suo per annos P.M.XX. 
servam fidelem se constituens, omnibus Christianis virtutibus, humilitate, 
caritate, pietate, enituit et bonum Christi odorem usque ad finem prez 
se ferens obdormivit in Domino die XVII Julii. A.C. MDCCCLXXV. 
Annos nata P.M. LXVI. 


To this touching inscription, the Archbishop added the 


following words :— 


Tanti meriti ne memoria intercidat 


R. P. D. Carolus Martialis Allemand Lavigerie, Primus Algeriensium 
Archiepiscopus, 


Inscripto lapide consignandum jussit. 
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The pious concourse of the faithful to this tomb has never 
diminished. The pilgrims of Notre Dame d’Afrique, before 
descending the mountain, never fail to go and pray for a few 
moments on the slab which covers the body of this great servant 
of God. Father Pascal, whose words we have already quoted, 
wrote again not long ago: “ My conviction is that she will one 
day be on our altars. Nor am I the least surprised that God 


, 


is already manifesting her sanctity by miracles.” The graces 
obtained by those who have implored her intercession are very 
numerous. We will only quote one, a declaration signed and 
attested by the Superior of the Nuns of the Doctrine Chrétienne, 
who was one of the first who experienced the power of this holy 
woman’s intercession with God. 


I hereby declare that I had for more than a year a stiffness in my 
right arm, in consequence of an accident, which prevented my being 
able to use it. Every remedy was tried in vain. But having gone to 
pray by the remains of Mdme. Agarithe on the day of her funeral, 
I suddenly was inspired to touch her coffin with my bad arm, and 
it was cured directly, so that I could bend it backwards and forwards. 
I cannot but attribute this grace to the protection of a soul so heloved 
of God and so worthy of veneration. 

(Signed) ScuR MarRIE JOSEPH MEYER, 
Religieuse de la Doctrine Chrétienne. 


Mustapha Supérieure, August 17, 1875. 


Perhaps some day we may be allowed to make known other 
favours obtained on the tomb of the humble but now glorious 
Agarithe, and to prove that, even in this century, and on that 
poor land of Africa, so lately given back to the Church of God, 
the race of saints is not yet extinct. The key-note of her 
life was her love of God, which enabled her to do the simplest 
and humblest duties in the most perfect manner. There are 
no remarkable events in this biography. Agarithe’s life was 
one of trial and suffering, such as we see all around us—of 
poverty and toil, of no repute among men. Yet was she dear 
to God and to His Saints, and by her faith, and love, and 
perseverance in prayer, she effected a work which, more than 
any other, has given a centre of stability to the mission in North 
Africa, where her name will ever be associated, as the /oundress 
of Notre Dame d’ Afrique, with the labours of those holy Bishops 
and Priests, who, by the grace of God, have once more planted 
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the Cross of Christ on that land, which for so many centuries 
had been sunk in Mussulman darkness and error. 
M. E. H. 


Notre.—Among the graces to be obtained at Notre Dame d’Afrique, 
there is one which is little known in England, and that is a Mass said 
in perpetuity every week for the souls of those who have died at sea, 
of whom a careful list is preserved. It is said at the altar of 
St. Monica, which has been specially blessed and indulgenced by the 
Holy Father, who enriched it with the arm of the Saint. Should any 
mother who has thus lost her boy, or other relative of those who have 
been drowned, wish to have the names dear to them recorded in this 
manner, Lady Herbert, of 38, Chesham Place, London, will be happy 
to receive any such names and offerings, and transmit both to the 
Father Superior of the Missions there. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
IN TIROL: AMONG THE DOLOMITES. 


AT Innsbruck we take leave of the Inn and its Tirolese Innthal; 
but only for a time. We shall return to it again nearer its 
source, high up in its Swiss home in another valley, which from 
its Romansch name has grown familiar to tourists as the 
Engadine, which indeed means the Valley of the Inn. 

Our route is now southwards, into Italy; and so leaving 
the broad valley which winds westwards towards Switzerland, 
we plunge headlong into the narrow defile that over the 
heights of the Brenner carries us to Botzen. This is a railway 
journey, and from the many difficulties met and overcome in 
its wild career, has much interest from an engineering point 
of view; but in truth it has little else to recommend it. A 
traveller shut up in a carriage, now hurried through long 
tunnels, then dazzled by a sudden blaze of sunlight on emerging 
from the gloom, which blinds him to any beauty of scenery 
through which he may be rushing; at one moment flying over 
lofty bridges, and the next through narrow gorges which have 
been widened no more than seems absolutely necessary for the 
passage of the train; catching, at most, tantalizing glimpses of 
valleys which open on his side of the carriage, and distracted 
with thoughts of what may be lost on the other side of the 
way—how can such a one enjoy what he is thus passing 
through, and what impression can be left on his mind but a 
sense of weariness? and when he looks back upon this mad 


careering, surely 
All the interim is 
Like a phantasma, or a hideous dream. 


Yet looked at from without, the railway is a wonder and a 
triumph. We saw it thus on our descent the previous day 
from the Patscherkofl, and followed with our eyes its windings 
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and climbings. It seemed like a great serpent, now swinging 
its enormous body from point to point over the meandering Sill 
and its adjacent heights, then plunging into the earth, and after 
a while reappearing, and ever climbing as it goes. Such is its 
way up to Brenner, where it crosses the lowest passage over the 
main chain of the Alps, at the height of less than five thousand 
feet, and here the river Sill, which has been its companion from 
Innsbruck, is left in its home, while just across the road another 
cascade appears, which is the infant Eisack, our companion 
downwards to Botzen, where we leave it on its way to the 
Adriatic. 

Perhaps this descent is finer than the previous climb, or it 
may be the thought that we are entering Italy, after many years 
of absence, gives the charm at once of novelty and pleasant 
memories to the latter part of the railway rush. Chesnuts and 
vines, at any rate, are here in their true Italian shape, and ere 
long we find that the temperature of the sunny South is not 
wanting. 

The valley of the Eisack is too grand for even a railway 
traveller to miss its beauty, and as we cut our way through the 
porphyry gorges which shut in Botzen, we glow with a corres- 
ponding fervour that is due not only to their own magnifi- 
cences, but to the thought that behind them lurk those strange 
Dolomites which have drawn us hither by their magnetic 
attraction. The first view of Botzen is very striking. On 
emerging from a tunnel twelve hundred feet long, the beautiful 
valley suddenly bursts into sight, a glow of southern richness 
and splendour. In the centre is the fine old city, surrounded 
by vineyards and gardens, and in the distance opens out the 
valley of the Adige, its heights decked with castles, old and 
new. This southern vegetation is a wondrous sight. The vines, 
unlike the stunted bushes which colour so prettily the hills of the 
Rhine, are here trained aloft, until they form long, arcaded walks, 
shaded by broad leaves and decorated with rich clusters. Look 
down upon them from the adjacent heights—and every height 
is crowned with its bright village—they seem a dense mass of 
green richness; but look upward through them, and the confusion 
changes into order, the richness passes into a semi-transparent 
brightness, through which the sun plays, but no longer dazzles, 
with a green and refreshing light. Yes, we are in Italy once 
more, for are there not around us the trees which love the warm 
light: the fig, the lemon, the olive, the pomegranate, and the 
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mulberry. And yet the language is German, and the city is 
called Botzen. The people are Austrian, and so keep back, as 
far as man can, the Italian character of the place—but Nature 
says it is Italy, and its name is Bolzano. 

The Grand Victoria Hotel—which for once we found to be 
as comfortable as it is grand, and to whose courteous landlord 
we were indebted for much excellent advice and information as 
to our future line of march—stands opposite the railway station 
and derives its character from its position rather than from the 
city which lies beyond. But once enter Botzen itself, and its 
narrow, arcaded streets tell you where you are, while the sultry 
heat, which is just now so oppressive, soon makes you under- 
stand the need and use of this narrowness and gloom. Where 
light is heat, how rapid are our movements across the broad and 
open piazza, how deliberate our pace beneath the heavy arches 
and in the comparatively cool obscurity. But when the evening 
comes on, we venture beyond, and cross the fine bridge which 
spans the river Talfer. It is somewhat cooler here, for the rapid 
river breathes some freshness into the heavy air, yet not so much 
as many a smaller stream would do that contents itself with a 
narrower channel. For this Talferbach is a very disorderly and 
troublesome stream, filling at seasons the broad bed through 
which it meanders now in several narrow streams. Indeed, it is 
the chief, if not the only trial to which the people of Botzen are 
exposed, and has forced them to erect a formidable dyke of 
some miles in length and many feet in thickness, to keep the 
city together and to prevent its being swept away by the now 
peaceful looking river, which can hardly stir the languid air into 
motion. Soon it will join the Eisack, which has just now come 
with us to Botzen from its mountain home in the Brenner 
heights, and then the two, Eisack and Talfer, will pour them- 
selves, some few miles lower down, into the Adige, and find a 
bright, blue, sunny home in the Adriatic. 

As we linger on the bridge, in one of those comfortable, 
well seated recesses which cap the piers, and remove one out of 
the stream of passers-by, we watch with interest the scene before 
us. The hay carts, with their coarse, weedy loads and their 
light-hearted living burthens,.are coming in from the meadows, 
and here are kind smiles and a merry laugh for all who are in 
right humour. What bright union and still brighter contrast of 
colour is there here: how bravely and how successfully do these 
Italians use the richest tints, and how bountifully does Nature 
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contribute its share in the glorious green of the vine leaves and 
in the rich yellow and intermediate tints of the melons and 
other fruits and vegetables. Then come the heavy wains, with 
their many horses and noisy drivers. How vast are the wine 
casks which fill them! Noisy are the people indeed, but yet 
with a pleasant noise, ringing with a heartiness which tells of 
health and strength, and which has a fire beneath it which can 
easily kindle into a blaze. And now, as if in illustration of this, 
we are drawn by a crowd to one end of the bridge, which 
overlooks a strip of rugged, uncultivated land which the Talfer 
has washed into barrenness and then left to desolation. Here a 
small party of gipsies has pitched its camp, and here a young 
girl and her mother have somehow given offence to a virago of 
the place. Words run high, the declamation is fine, and the 
action still finer, at least on the part of the inhabitant, who 
evidently feels herself at home. The wanderers are more quiet, 
but hold their own with resolute and calm self-control. But the 
Italian dame is a study. She yearns for more active measures, 
and yet some law of etiquette seems to restrain her. She 
cannot touch the stranger, who will not begin the fray. She 
chafes like a lioness, which indeed she resembles in her quick 
step and rapid return, as she walks defiantly before her foes. 
She goes away, and all seems over; but soon she returns and 
flings out with wonderful dramatic force a few hissing words, 
intensified by contemptuous signs which would arouse any but 
the most cool—as are these gipsy women, who thus pour oil 
upon the flames of her wrath. The mob look on amused, and 
seem quite aware that nothing will come of it, as indeed it turns 
out, for there must always be two parties in a fight. 

The heat seems to return with the night, and we have left 
what little coolness there is on the bridge, while our dread of 
mosquitoes (of which we have heard much but experimentally 
know nothing) made us close the windows. In the tossings of 
the night we resolve to quit Botzen as soon as we can and to 
betake ourselves to the mountains which shut in the hot city. 
So leaving our luggage behind, strapping on our knapsacks, and 
arming ourselves with white umbrellas against the sun, the only 
weapon against the only enemy to be dreaded here, we turn 
our backs upon the blazing streets and hasten by the road which 
soon brings us, by the side of the railway, to the entrance of the 
Karneidthal. Here is one of Nature’s ways into the heart of the 
Dolomite land. Narrow and precipitous it is, and yet they have 
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managed to make a road for small but strong mountain cars, 
extending for thirteen miles to Walschenofen. This porphyry 
gorge is remarkable for its grandeur, and in itself will give a very 
good idea of the character of these fiery mountains, and more- 
over, as we shall see, has at its end one of the grandest and 
most striking of the Dolomite mountains, the Rosengarten, so 
that travellers who can only spare one day, may by driving to 
Walschenofen and back, form some kind of notion of what this 
district has to show. But he must be very much pressed indeed 
for time, and be very strong minded, who having seen so much 
can resolve to return and see no more. 

Of course this narrow gorge is the pathway of a rapid 
mountain stream, which has engineered for itself this grand 
cutting: and time, which has enabled it to do so much, to cut 
so deeply and through such hard stone as porphyry, has wrought 
miracles of beauty in adornment of the rugged way, and by the 
aid of nature has clothed with bright verdure the naked rocks, 
and decked with noble trees every jutting point. Man in due 
time came in and formed for himself a rough track wherever he 
could find footing, and now, as we have said, a kind of road has 
been made, which promises in time to penetrate the Caressa 
Pass, and so to open a direct communication between Botzen 
and the Fassathal. However at present carriages are rare on 
this unfinished route, and the pedestrian has it all to himself, 
and reigns as lord paramount. In time he will have to give way 
to the driving herd, and seek elsewhere undisturbed mountain 
paths. 

So we ramble on at our ease, rest when we will, and not 
unfrequently, and thank the railway for the zest its crampings, 
haste and noise have given to our mountain stroll. Our path 
lies upward and that with a boldness and irregularity which 
show a noble disdain for carriage requirements ; so if it can be 
called a road at all, it is a Tirolese mountain road, and, as we 
should expect from the national character, is free, bold, and 
aspiring, and but little trammelled by the customary rules of 
road making. So upward we go ina steep climb, high above 
the foaming waters, then as abruptly down to the margin of the 
river. Here our path lies among green shades through a small 
forest, anon we are skirting a precipice on a narrow ridge which 
has an awkward habit of sioping outwards over the gulf below, 
then all at once the road ceases altogether and we creep along 
planks which hang upon poles, the fierce sun attacks our white 
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umbrellas and seems as though it would be porphyry too, and 
dazzles us with direct and reflected light when we most need all 
our caution to pick our way, and then a sudden bend of the 
path carries us for a brief space into a delicious shade, where 
surely some mountain tributary to the river below cools the air 
and our thirsty selves with its blithe music and refreshing 
showers. There is but little to be seen beyond the ravine 
and its precipitous sides, but how rich and varied are the 
home beauties here! The red porphyry jutting out amid the 
green foliage of the densely wooded heights gives a solemn 
tone to the liveliest colours, and harmonizes deliciously with 
the sombre tint of the pine trees. Occasionally indeed we 
get a glimpse of one of the glories beyond, the Latemar- 
spitzen, but a turn in the vagabond path shuts it out again. 
It somehow seems as though the Dolomites were watching 
us, and that we at times surprised this spy, who quickly hides 
himself again, or it may be that we misunderstand the vision 
which is intended to encourage us onwards and upwards in 
our way to these mountain recesses. Indeed at times we 
need such’ beckoning on, for the sun persistently seeks our 
side of the gorge and makes us feel that this is July and 
that we are in Italy. And so onward we work our way and 
in the evening find ourselves approaching Walschenofen. But 
as yet we have seen nothing of the Rosengarten, except 
yesterday from the bridge at Botzen, when it loomed out in 
the far distance a pale shadowy form of strange shape and 
colour. 

And now this wild way is passed ; we have left the porphyry 
gorge and find ourselves upon the uplands which open out in 
long and deep undulations, the view extends on all sides but 
one, and we have to climb still higher towards our destination. 
In truth we are growing tired, for the day is hot and the walk 
long, and now we ought to be near WAlschenofen, and every- 
body knows how trying to patience are the last few miles when 
every turn of the road is expected to bring to light the place of 
rest. And so on we trudge, when a sudden turn of the road 
does bring to light a vision of beauty such as we never saw 
before. To stand still and to utter a cry of delight is the work 
of a moment ; to stand still and gaze until the eyes fill with 
tears of pleasure, to dash those blinding tears away lest the 
vision should fade as suddenly as it appeared and we lose any 
part of it; to feel the heart swell with deep emotion and to be 
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silent after that cry of joy: this may convey some idea of what 
we felt, but what words can describe what we saw? The 
Rosengarten was right before us, seemingly close at hand, the 
sun was full upon it, and the blue sky was its background. 
And is this all? A large mountain has come suddenly into 
sight and the sky is clear. Yes, this is all. But what a moun- 
tain! With what can we compare it? for we have seen nothing 
like it before, and indeed we believe that there are no moun- 
tains like these Dolomites elsewhere. 

It rises above the adjacent green heights, a massive wall of 
stone without a trace of vegetation on any part of it. Here is 
an effect of contrast which is in itself striking, but which may be 
seen elsewhere. Next its shape impresses the observer with 
wonder and awe. Its base stands like some gigantic building 
reared upon an escarped foundation, which indeed is the debris 
which time and storms have washed from the heights above. 
Upward it rises in buttresses, gateways, and all those grand 
irregular features which make ancient fortifications so pic- 
turesque ; and when the eye, lingering over these features, at 
last rises to its summit, the illusion is more than completed, for 
it is fairly overdone by the innumerable towers, pinnacles, and 
fantastic points which no builder could construct, even if an 
architect could conceive them. And to crown all, to give 
another charm to what form and character have done, the eye 
of the painter has to be gratified, and colour completes the 
wonderful effect. 

As the sun pours its warm evening rays upon it, the moun- 
tain seems to absorb the light and to glow with heat, not with 
a red but with an intense cream-coloured light. The white 
stone warms up into this delicate colour, and over all, walls, 
bastions, turrets, and pinnacles alike, steals a gleamy, lace-like 
veil which without concealing any detail, lends a fresh charm to 
that which it adorns. It seems as though when the giants ha¢ 
built this stupendous fortress, the fairies came and wrought thei 
delicate fancies over its grim surface. Something like it we may 
see in many an old cathedral where the plain walls have been 
carved into graceful diaper, and so the blank surface has been 
relieved, as, for instance, in Westminster Abbey. But here we 
have thousands of feet over which fancy has ran wild, and so 
when the lace-work tracery has been completed, upward shoots 
the wild mountain crest into clustering spears and quaint forms 
which have no fellow in the works of man. And so it comes 
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to pass that the Rosengarten is like and yet unlike a medizval 
fortress. Indeed its whole character is full of contradictions. It 
is gigantic in its dimensions, rising upwards of ten thousand feet 
above sea level, and many thousand feet above the heights from 
which we view it; it spreads itself and its enormous masses far 
and wide, and yet it seems as unsubstantial as a dream ; it is 
stern in its barrenness and fierce in the huge vertical clefts which 
rive it from summit to base, and yet it is soft and delicate in its 
exquisite fretwork. It is at once a warrior in its grim form and 
rude scarred face, and yet a very child in delicacy of colour, in 
softness and roundness of feature. It is awful, for storms have 
made wild havoc and lightnings have torn it with fearful 
violence, and yet it is beautiful, a very vision of beauty in its 
delicate pencillings and its exquisite colour. So it seemed to 
us in that bright evening sun light; it cooled down into less 
effective tones in the morning, and was icy cold in the moon- 
light ; but see it as we first looked upon it when it rose so 
abruptly before us on our mountain way, and you will have 
a memory which you can never lose, at least if what Keats 
said is true. 

A thing of beauty is a joy for ever ; 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 

Pass into nothingness ; but still will keep 


A bower quiet foi us, and a sleep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 


And so it is that the little mountain village of Walschenofen 
is dear to our memory as introducing us to a grand Dolomite, 
and one which we regard as of the noblest of its kind. But 
Walschenofen has claims of its own upon us distinct from this ; 
for it is the first Tirolese village with which we have made 
acquaintance. Botzen and Innsbruck had received us into grand 
hotels which might have been anywhere else, as far as local 
colouring was concerned ; but our little village receives us into 
itself, and makes us feel at home ina real Tirolese household. 
Our first difficulty was to find where we were to put up, so 
unmarked was the little house. The landlady, a quiet, cosy old 
dame, whom we christened “ Aunt” upon the spot, was knitting 
on the ianding-place which crowns the outdoor staircase, and 
took no more notice of us than any other villager had done, and 
we were the first to speak and make our wants known; and 
quickly, with a pleasant, smiling welcome, we are in the dining- 
room. Plain and simple, but exquisitely clean is the furniture. 
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Two deal tables, a couple of benches and some chairs, and 
beyond it a comfortable bed-room. To the notice that we 
require no meat, it being Friday, another smile is the reply, 
which we suppose must have been at our innocent simplicity— 
for fresh meat is not among the contents of “aunt’s” larder. 
However, we get in time an excellent vegetable soup and a 
pancake chopped into fragments, which latter we might have 
suspected as a réchauffé, did we not know that no guest had 
been there for some time. We had later what might almost 
be called an excellent tea, every ingredient but the tea itself 
being present. Tea there was none, and having been told that 
coffee in these parts is ingeniously made of toasted figs, we 
contented ourselves with bread, butter, and milk. “Aunt” 
charmed us by her constant attentions. Her fatois preventing 
conversation from diverging beyond the needful, she sat knitting 
and looking at us, giving expression to her good feelings by 
a kind of purr, evidently on “hospitable thoughts intent.” 

The next morning we breakfasted in the garden in front 
of the house, and added eggs and honey to our bread and milk ; 
but this last addition, like many other extravagances, brought 
its own penalty, in the form of a visit from the honey makers 
themselves, who made a bold attack upon the spoils we had 
taken from them, and perished heroically in numbers in the 
honey pots. This self-slaughter evidently grieved “ Aunt,” but 
her natural courtesy concealed as best it could the loss of so 
many of her bees. Before starting on our road again we visit 
the ground floor, which indeed is partly underground, where we 
find the village general shop, and nothing will do but that an 
old ham must be hunted out and a couple of slices cut for our 
luncheon ex route. And then a mental calculation is made, 
instead of a bill, and for our three meals and future luncheon, 
with comfortable beds, attendance (porter included), and all, the 
modest sum of two florins and a half, equivalent to four shillings, 
is asked and received with gratitude. So if the fare is simple 
and the accommodation homely, the charge is homely and 
simple too, which is not always the case. We shake hands 
all round, and with raising of hats and kind wishes we start 
on our adventures with pleasant thoughts of the simple-hearted 
people we have come amongst, and with an increased admiration 
for all that we see. In short, we start with blithe hearts, and so 
are in the right humour to enjoy what the wildly beautiful land 
can show us. Our road is now only a bridle-path, for the queer 
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road died out at Walschenofen, and still the climb is upwards 
and again through a wood. Then it winds through more broken 
ground, until it opens upon a series of ‘wide-spreading undula- 
tions. We have skirted the Rosengarten, and now pass between 
it and the other noble Dolomite which we had seen yesterday 
on our way through the porphyry gorges. This is the Latemar- 
spitzen. Grandly do the two tower up and form a kind of wide 
portal to the Caressa Pass, which lies between and beyond them. 
This high land is the water shed which feeds two small lakes, 
and through them the river Karneid, our engineer and guide 
of yesterday. Very soon the summit is attained, and here a guide 
offers to show us our somewhat uncertain way, down and around 
its windings, until in time we find ourselves overlooking the 
Fassathal, which is dignified with a real carriage road. It has 
several villages, which look flourishing enough, for the land is 
fertile and the expanse sufficiently wide. Vzgo is our destina- 
tion, and as it lies higher up the valley than our present stand- 
point, we wind along the faces of several jutting spurs, and 
gradually make our way down to what is to be our next home. 
Vigo is quite a large place, and so is its hotel, compared with 
Walschenofen and our house of last night. Rizzi has been made 
celebrated by Murray and other high authorities, and though the 
original guide is now somewhat past work, he has a son and 
successor who will maintain the family reputation. And so to 
the Albergo Rizzi we go, for we are now in an Italian-speaking 
village, and indeed to all seeming we are in Italy itself. The 
sudden passing from one country to another is often puzzling 
enough, for frontiers are not now so sharply defined as of old ; 
but here it is still more striking, for the change from German to 
Italian is in the same country, and all are alike Tirolese ; Tiro- 
lese, we mean, not merely in name, but in strong national feeling; 
for these Italian Tirolese are as anti-Italian-Kingdom as their 
German speaking neighbours and fellow-subjects of the Crown 
of Austria. But otherwise, and in all externals, we are in Italy. 
Here, consequently, the gloomy archway leads into a covered 
yard or cave, which gives no sign of the hospitality and comfort 
within. You must find, as best you may, the staircase in some 
obscure corner, and mounting up _unasked and unnoticed you 
find yourself on the first floor, where the real house may be said 
to begin. Here is a wide landing-place, upon which the various 
doors open. You must be careful which way you go. If you 
turn to the left you find yourself in a coach-house, which is also 
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a hay loft ; for though it is on the first floor to you, it opens 
from the ground by a slope at the side of the house. Try another 
door and you are in the kitchen, which is, moreover, a kind of 
general sitting-room. There is the large, square, brick fireplace 
in the centre, like’a medizval altar-tomb with its recumbent 
figure displaced and the site occupied by pots and pans. Over 
the centre swings a huge cauldron, and from all these flesh-pots 
of Vigo rise varied, complicated, but far from unpleasant smells, 
at least to a hungry traveller. You must not go back, as though 
you had intruded into the cook’s sanctuary; here the family 
receive you, and onwards you go through the kitchen to the 
dining-room. If you are shy of the kitchen, your only other 
way to this room is through somebody’s bed-room ; somebody 
else’s, and not ours, which commands pleasant views across the 
street and over the garden, in which, not unfrequently, much 
laughter and work is heard over the washtub and in the arbour. 
While dinner is preparing we are entertained with a light 
collazione, something to calm our minds and prepare our stomachs 
for what is to follow, so at least the blooming daughter of Rizzi 
informed us, as she placed some sweet drink—a kind of infusion 
of raspberry jam—and light cakes before us. In due time came 
the grande collasione, which not only put to shame all the simple 
cuisine of aunt of Walschenofen, but fairly overwhelmed all the 
possible powers of two hungry tourists. It opened grandly, with 
what we supposed should be called chicken broth, but was in 
truth a whole chicken drowned in soup; then followed /ritto 
flavoured with lemons, beefsteak and potatoes, veal cutlets, roast 
fowls, with occasional dishes of vegetables, and over each and all 
of these the fair hostess presided; bringing in the dishes one 
after the other, and watching almost jealously to see if we did 
full justice to each. We fairly broke down when the roast fowls 
came in. We could eat no more, in spite of all solicitations, 
accompanied with no little Italian pantomime. The wine was 
commendable, and we commended it accordingly ; but chancing 
in very wilfulness to mention beer, a flagon holding at least a 
gallon was placed upon the table. 

And all this was done with a grace and dignity which a 
duchess might envy. The next day is Sunday, and we select the 
church of San Giovanni, low down in the valley, in preference to 
Santa Juliana, which hangs high up over our heads. It is a 
festa; the village is thronged with people, visitors evidently 
from neighbouring parishes, who wear their holiday clothes, 
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as do the inhabitants, who are to entertain them. Bright and 
picturesque are these costumes, and familiar enough to English 
eyes, for are they not to be seen in every opera? Here are the 
happy peasantry, who receive their new master, who sympathize 
with the distressed heroine, and assist at all festivals. Here 
they are indeed and in truth, and so the bright operatic visions 
are founded on reality, for these Tirolese will sing and dance 
with the best of them, and here on a stage, and with scenery 
that Stanfield and Roberts once did their best to imitate. 
However, all in due time. The religious functions have the 
first place, the dancing and singing are for the evening. As we 
descend amid a crowd of people the steep hill. which leads head- 
long to St. John’s, we see a procession of the Blessed Sacrament 
advancing from the Church. Every one falls on his knees as 
the procession passes, and up and down the undulating road 
it winds its holy way. Full of picturesque beauty is that solemn 
march; the sun shines brightly upon the gay banners, and 
almost fiercely upon the uncovered heads of the people; loud 
rises the solemn chant as the procession draws nigh, sweetly 
does it die away in the distance, or when some abrupt height 
intervenes. What heart can fail to be touched by so simple and 
yet so august a rite, when the Lord goes forth on the day which 
is especially called His, to bless both land and people? We 
make our way with difficulty into the church, for though Mass 
will not be celebrated for half an hour, and_crowds are following 
their God on His blessed way, there is already a vast congrega- 
tion. In time the procession returns, Benediction is given, and 
High Mass is sung before the Blessed Sacrament. The church 
is gay with lights and flowers, the banners are brought in by the 
strong men who bore them in procession, and planted amid the 
devout congregation. The music is good, for it is rich in those 
best and most telling effects, which are somehow brought about 
by warm and earnest hearts. Much choral singing goes on, for 
the people here are not content to do their part by deputy, and 
to listen ; and so litanies and rosaries fill up all favourable occa- 
sions. The venerable parish priest sings the Mass, but a young 
and earnest curate, evidently fresh from college, preaches a very 
dogmatic and very practical sermon, and rates the people 
roundly for their love of singing and dancing. We think 
within ourselves that his zeal lacks discretion, but before the 
night is over we feel inclined to join in his anathema 
against excess in such amusements. But this was because 
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at night we were tired with our day’s exertions, and wanted 
sleep. 

After Mass we started on an excursion to the chief point of 
view near Vigo, and climb the Sasso di Damm. And here our 
small party grows into quite a cavalcade. For here are not only 
our two selves, but a guide, Antonio, a horse, Zimmel, and a 
dog, Bosco. This is indeed a kind of preliminary trial, before 
our start for a few days’ ramble among the Dolomites. So we 
look with no little interest upon what is to be a permanent 
addition to our party. The guide is a large-limbed Italian, not 
over active, nor over talkative, but attentive to his work, and 
obedient enough to our directions. Zimmel is a queer, raw- 
boned animal, whose performances surpassed his promises, and 
so he must be considered above the average. Uphill and on 
level ground he was steady, and not much given to stumbling, 
but downhill his action was extraordinary and elaborate indeed. 
It was quite a study, but as it could be enjoyed only on foot, he 
was generally left to do what he had to do by himself and in his 
own peculiar way. First he planted a forefoot flat upon the 
ground, next, while bringing the other one up for a similar 
operation, he described a semicircle with the front of his shoe for 
centre until the overhanging knee nearly touched the ground, 
then he sharply recovered himself with the other forefoot now 
on the ground, and described his geometrical figure with that 
while the first was coming once more to the front. Of course so 
elaborate a performance engaged all his attention, so the hind 
legs were left to shift for themselves, and scrambled and glided 
at pleasure. Bosco was one of those steady-going dogs which 
do a great deal of work in a serious way. He was a zealous 
sportsman, and never wearied of the chase, though he never 
seemed to secure any game. He was generally off and away, 
but was sure to turn up every now and then, especially about 
luncheon time. He would answer to his name, and would 
submit to an occasional pat, but with so slight a wag of his 
stump of a tail, that he evidently only submitted, and did not 
value it. His weakness, next to his purposeless sport, was 
sausage. He sat gravely watching every mouthful, speculating 
on its destination, and doubtless thinking it was as profitless as 
hunting ; only now and then, when he had a chance he devoured 
it with a gusto, and looked for more, although he well knew 
how thirsty the savoury morsel would make him. So he gene- 
rally finished by a plunge into the next watercourse and a 
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hearty draught. Occasionally he turned up at dinner-time, but 
generally we saw no more of him after our arrival at an inn 
until we started the following morning. His appearance did not 
recommend him to the fair kelnerin, and so he quartered himself 
with Zimmel in the stable. With these companions we made 
acquaintance when we visited the Sasso di Damm. This is in 
itself a fine mountain, rising nine thousand feet, but its sharp 
ridge and central position make it one of the finest points in 
the district for a view of the Dolomites. It is generally supposed 
that the Damm is the central mound of a large volcano, of which 
the Dolomites form the outer rim. Indeed, there is proof of this 
in the composition of the mountain, which is built up entirely of 
eruptive ashes. This should be borne in mind when the spot 
is visited, for it is the key to the whole mystery. Our road lies 
along the Possa Thal, by the side of the Avisto, which dashes 
along, a noble river, through the sixty miles of this valley to 
that of the Adige below. Soon we cross the river, and scramble 
for a while over the heaps of dbris which cumber its erratic bed. 
The ascent now begins, and continues, roughly and abrupt, 
through a long and steep forest. Then comes more gently 
undulating grass land, that brings us into the upper basin, 
which indeed is the bottom of the crater, where Nature, in long 
distant ages, worked the great work which formed these strange 
Dolomites. Here, of course, we can see nothing but the green 
wall around us. Now the mountain path ceases, and here 
Zimmel is turned loose to graze, and our climbing is up the 
steep grass slopes. It is hard work, for the grass is like glass 
for slipperiness. Rest and at it again. And now we begin to 
see something of what is beyond: not much, but enough to stir 
up to greater exertions. 

At length we reach the ridge, which is sharp enough, and 
descends still more abruptly on the outside. It reminded us 
much of Vesuvius when we first ascended it in 1864. There too 
was the narrow ridge or rim round which we walked, looking 
down inwards, not as here upon grassy slopes, but upon the 
yellow sides of a living volcano, and outwards upon the cinders 
up which we had climbed. Four years later we visited it again, 
when the mountain was in eruption. The crater was now not 
only filled by the showers of ashes which had been cast up and 
had fallen back again, but these had grown into an inner cone, 
and the crest which had before crowned it was overtopped by 
this new summit. There then had we seen in action what here 
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we find after ages of repose. The Sasso di Damm is the cone 
which grew up in the midst of the enormous crater, of which the 
Dolomites form the outer rim. Its summit is hollowed out, like 
that of Vesuvius, to no great comparative depth. The outer rim 
at Vesuvius was torn in pieces and half swept away by the great 
eruption which Pliny describes, and Monte Somma is the half 
that alone remains standing. Here in a still grander circle rise 
these strange, wierd-like Dolomites, and here on Sasso di 
Damm we stand in the midst of the sublime scene. But, unlike 
Vesuvius in 1864, the ridge here has been worn into great 
irregularities, and so we have to climb a very narrow saddle- 
back to the highest peak, that nothing may impede our view. 
It is trying to the nerves, but keeping our eyes fixed upon the 
path, and looking neither to the right hand nor to the left, we 
gain the desired point, and are well rewarded. Here around us, 
almost in a complete circle, stand the chief mountains we had 
come so far to see. “There is the J/armo/ata,” exclaims the 
guide, proud enough of the chief lion in this howling wilderness ; 
but we turn first towards our friend of three days’ standing, and 
for acquaintance’ sake look upon the Rosengarten. It is the 
same, for there are unmistakeable signs about it, and yet how 
different from that grand wall of Dolomite which fancy had 
liked to a giant fortress. Here it throws out enormous buttresses 
and bastions, which twist in wild contortions in every direction ; 
outworks, we might say, of that castle which we had seen before 
from within; and yet it is not so, for the side towards Wals- 
chenofen is the convex curve, while here we have the inside of 
what is in truth a distorted portion of the great, irregular circle. 
And so all that enormous mass of Dolomite which we saw 
glittering and glowing in the sunlight, was but a portion of the 
Rosengarien, a projecting part of the curve of a mighty wail, 
which is itself but a fragment of a great whole that sweeps 
majestically around us for miles upon miles. It now stands to 
the west of us, this Rosengaricn ; and so the bright sun is not 
upon the side we see: it is cold and grim, and therefore we turn 
eastward to the Marmolata, which glows in a blaze of splendour. 
It has a strange form, this monarch of the Dolomites ; strange 
but not beautiful. Three sides fall sheer precipice, treeless, 
shrubless; the top slopes from the summit of its southern 
cliff to the northern roots, in one long sweep of snow. 
At its base are three glaciers, into which the precipices sink, 
or out of which the vast mountain seems to rise as from 
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a sea of ice, carrying on its slopes the frozen waters under 
which it laid buried. It rises upwards of eleven thousand 
feet, and so towers above its loftiest neighbour. From its 
glaciers flows the Avisio we had crossed at the foot of the 
Damm. To-morrow we shall skirt its northern flank and look 
up at the base of what we see from our present stand-point— 
for here the roots of these mountains are concealed, and we are 
among their summits. Wild and irregular heights shoot up 
between us and the calm frozen sea which laves the precipitous 
walls of the enormous Marmolata. All this is lost in the valley 
below; but while we can enjoy the noble spectacle of the 
mountain grouping, here above, it is only when travelling below 
that we can form any conception of their real magnitude. We 
must pass their broad bases and wander among their roots to 
grasp in the mind their enormous masses. 

But Marmolata and Rosengarten combined do not comprise 
all that the Sasso di Damm commands. East and west these 
range; but northwards rise the Sella Spitz and Langkofel : 
indeed we might rather say, a whole range spreads northwards 
from east to west, which joins in a vast irregular swell the two 
great mountains, and among several remarkable headlands rise 
the two we have just mentioned, which in form and magnitude 
attract special notice. We shall see more of these as we continue 
our wanderings. Here we have the general view of what we 
may see more in detail ; each will have its own special charm, 
and will for a time rule paramount. But here, where all are 
ranged together, the Rosengarten and Marmolata excel the rest, 
while the latter, in right of its height and enormous dimensions, 
reigns monarch of all, and wears his icy crown.. So we once 
more return to the bosom of the antique crater, where we find 
our steed awaiting us, who will precede us as a kind of guide on 
our homeward way, though for any use he will be, he might 
have grazed on. He seems to have enough to do, to carry 
himself, and so we scramble after him down the rude and steep 
path, with movements perhaps but little more graceful than 
those we deride in our poor horse. 

On our way across the opposite side of the crater, our pro- 
cession halts at a chalet. It is of the form and material we had 
seen so often in Switzerland. Trunks of trees fastened and 
pinned together form the walls, which rise to include an upper 
story. The ground floor is a stable for the cattle, and above, 
approached by an outer staircase, is the small apartment with a 
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still smaller dairy adjacent. A sunburnt old crone bids us 
welcome, and quickly supplies three large crocks of milk, with 
a thick crust of cream on each—about a quart for each of us. 
While we are working away in primitive fashion, for spoons are 
not known up heré, the dame produces another luxury, which 
however is not so esteemed: a cake of bread, that is not only 
not new, but so hard that she literally lays it down upon a block 
and chops off fragments with a heavy chopper. The fragments 
fly about with the weight and force of the blows, but are 
gathered up and presented. It is a hard trial, almost as hard 
as the black chips themselves, but at the risk of offending our 
hostess, we decline the stone which seems given for bread. 
However, it must not be wasted, so she dashes the pieces into 
our guide’s bason, and he, with wry face, tries to devour them. 
But our grim hostess must have some humour in her, for when 
we have drunk up our quart a piece, she hastens in with a fresh 
and equally liberal supply: as though two quarts were a fair 
stirrup-cup! So we hasten to tender our thanks and a fitting 
offering, both of which being graciously received, we renew our 
march, and in due time arrive at the Albergo Rizzi in excellent 
order, in spite of all the milk, for the promised grande collazione, 
and the early repose, which are to fit us for early rising at four 
o'clock, and for the long ten #reurs’ journey to Cafri/i, which is 
in store for us to-morrow. 


H. B. 
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The Notary’s Daughter. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A TRIFLING OBSTACLE. 


Tue day on which this important conversation had taken place was a 
Sunday. At eleven the notary had set out for La Pinéde, and at the 
same time his wife and daughter had gone to church. It was one of 
the finest days of a beautiful spring. The abundant and unusual 
quantity of rain which had fallen in the early part of the year, had 
made Provence as green as Normandy and as fragrant as Spain. 
La Ciotat had never been in such beauty before. The altar of the 
Blessed Virgin in the parish church was so surrounded by a mass of 
lilacs and orange blossoms, that the perfume of the flowers exceeded 
that of the incense. 

After Mass all the population flocked to the Tasse, a charming 
promenade on a terrace near the sea. A number of pretty girls in 
short petticoats, and youths with red fisherman’s caps on their heads, 
were strolling up and down in parties of seven or eight, shaking hands 
and laughing as they stopped to speak to their friends. 

Some of the consequential families of the town were walking more 
sedately in the midst of that animated, picturesque, and noisy crowd. 
Amongst the rest M. le Baron de Croixfond and his family, M. Arnoux 
and his two daughters in very stiff muslin gowns, M. Richer de Mont- 
louis arm-in-arm with his wife,and Madame Lescalle and Rose, escorted 
by M. Artémon Richer. 

At La Ciotat, as in all small towns, the least little events assume a 
great magnitude. Everything is made the subject of comments and 
conjectures. Acts which in Paris no one would take the least notice of, 
are immediately remarked, and give rise to all kinds of suppositions. 
It was accordingly a matter of great astonishment to the big-wigs of 
La Ciotat when Madame and Mademoiselle Lescalle were seen walking 
with M. Artémon Richer. 

We must describe Artémon. He was a tall fellow, almost six feet 
high, broad in proportion, with a brown and florid complexion, and 
dark hair. His features were symmetrical and heavy, his countenance 
impudent, vulgar, and good-humoured. He was always laughing and 
showing a row of fine white teeth. His dress was in the worst possible 
taste. He wore diamond studs in his shirt, had large, red, ungloved 
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hands, and was the very type of a Provencal swell—to use a slang word. 
An overbearing, noisy, cynical, insolent, dashing fellow, who carried all 
before him in the little town of La Ciotat. Rich, handsome, and 
connected as he was with some of the best families in the neighbour- 
hood, nobody ventured to discountenance him. Laughing at everybody 
and everything, with no deference for any one, smoking in the presence 
of the finest ladies of his acquaintance, coarse in conversation, and 
familiar in his way of talking to women and girls, he was, in spite of all 
this, or perhaps in consequence of it, rather a favourite in the society he 
frequented, and supposed to have broken the heart of more than one 
young lady who had fondly and vainly hoped to become Madame 
Artémon Richer. 

After spending some years in Paris on the very specious pretext of 
studying for the Bar, he had returned to La Ciotat, leaving behind him 
debts to the amount of thirty thousand francs, which his father had 
paid, stipulating however that there was to be an end to his residence 
in Paris, so he was obliged to find amusement in a small country town 
and its vicinity. For some time father Richer laughed at the quarrels, 
the scrapes, the flirtations, and the follies of his incorrigible son, but at 
last he became anxious to get him married. Several attempts of the 
kind had utterly failed. However, from the first day he had seen Rose 
Lescalle, Artémon had taken a great fancy to her, and her coldness and 
reserve only made him the more obstinately bent on marrying the 
notary’s pretty daughter. 

Father Richer, as we have seen, hastened to take advantage of this 
position of things, and what was going on that Sunday on the promenade 
seemed a public manifestation of the intentions of both families. 
All the town was watching the parties, and Madame Lescalle’s attitude 
amounted to a first publication of bans. There was a sort of official 
dignity in her way of receiving the indirect congratulations of her 
friends, and an ironical condescension in her manner of bowing to the 
ladies whose daughters Artémon had rejected. 

Rose, who was that day an object of envy to all the young girls— 
Rose, the destined bride of one who had been sought after by the most 
fashionable of the town beauties—Rose, the heroine of the day, did not 
seem to share Madame Lescalle’s triumphant self-complacency. She 
walked up and down by her mother’s side in a listless manner, without 
answering a word to the high-flown compliments which Artémon Richer 
was showering upon her. 

All at once Madame Lescalle was interrupted in the middle of a 
sentence. She felt her arm laid hold of, and turning round saw above 
her daughter’s shoulder her husband’s red and irate face. 

“Good gracious ! M. Lescalle,” she exclaimed, “what is the matter? 
you tumble upon us likeja waterspout !” 

“Madame, you ought to have been at home long ago,” the notary 
answered, in a gruff voice very unusual to him. “Take my arm, if 
you please, and let us be off.” 
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As Madame Lescalle, quite bewildered, was staring at him without 
moving, he rather rudely separated her from Artémon, took his 
daughter’s arm under his own, and was going away, when the young 
man, recovering from his first surprise, said to him in a half jesting, 
half sneering tone— 

“Upon my word, M. Lescalle, you seem to have lost your eyesight 
at La Pinéde! Did not you see that these ladies were walking with 
me?” 

**T saw it very well, M. Artémon.” 

“Then why are you carrying them off in this sudden manner? You 
may esteem yourself fortunate that I have reasons which make me 
unwilling to quarrel with you.” 

‘Oh, pray do not have any scruples on the subject,” M. Lescalle 
rejoined. “I should like to know what right you have to object to my 
taking my wife and my daughter home, if I do not approve of their 
walking here?” 

Artémon bit his lips as if to restrain a torrent of angry retort which 
his rising anger was about to give vent to. He said tolerably calmly : 
“Your conduct, sir, is quite inexplicable.” 

M. Richer de Montlouis came up at that moment, and exclaimed: 
“Is this the way you take, sir, of breaking off the negotiation you so 
readily entered into?” 

“You may think what you please about it, sir,” M. Lescalle 
answered, and then making a low bow to M. Richer, he hurried away 
his wife and daughter. 

Madame Lescalle was astounded. During eighteen years of married 
life, she had never seen her husband behave in such a strange and 
unwarrantable manner. She foresaw a quarrel with the Richer 
family rendered inevitable, and all her hopes destroyed by this un- 
accountable burst of temper. M. Lescalle’s conduct struck her as so 
extraordinary, that she felt almost afraid he had gone out of his mind. 
The more she thought of it, the more her surprise and annoyance 
increased. 

As the notary and his companions walked from the Tasse to the 
Rue Droite, where they lived, not a word was said. When they arrived 
at their house, M. Lescalle, red, breathless, and agitated, stood opposite 
the couch on which his wife and Rose had seated themselves. The 
mother and daughter were awaiting his first words with equal, though a 
different kind of, anxiety. But he remained silent for a few instants, as 
if hardly knowing how to preface what he had to say. 

Her husband’s evident embarrassment inspired Madame Lescalle 
with courage, and in her most acrimonious voice she began the attack. 

“Sir, are you going at last to explain the reason of your extra- 
ordinary behaviour? Will you, if you please, tell us why you have 
insulted the only family in this place which offered a suitable marriage 


for Rose?” 
‘Rose will have a husband,” M. Lescalle replied, in a dignified 
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manner, “ worth all the Richers in the world. M. le Comte de Védelles 
has just asked her in marriage for his son.” 

“For M. Jacques?” the young girl exclaimed, blushing crimson. 

“No; for M. George—which is just as good. He is quite as rich 
as his brother. His father settles upon him twenty-five thousand francs 
a year.” 

A dead silence ensued. Then Madame Lescalle, divided between 
the prospect of so magnificent a connection and a feeling of maternal 
anxiety, said : 

“What? the youngest brother—the fada?” 

“Fada yourself!” exclaimed the exasperated notary. “How can 
you talk such ridiculous nonsense, Virginie? George de Védelles is a 
very pleasing young man. Rose will be very happy with him.” 

When Rose had heard the name of George, she had turned as white 
as her cambric collar, and leant back unable to utter a word. 

The idea of an objection to this marriage had not entered into 
M. Lescalle’s mind. To do him justice, he had always considered 
the reports as to George de Védelles’ incapacity of mind as greatly 
exaggerated. He believed him to be a young man of no abilities, and 
somewhat below par in intellect, but by no means half-witted. In spite 
of all his worldliness, he would not have married his daughter to an 
idiot. He was not aware of the degree to which the reports of his 
mental deficiency had been spread in the neighbourhood, and how 
deeply they had prejudiced Rose against George de Védelles. Seeing 
his daughter so deeply affected, he went up to her, and patting her 
cheek, said : 

‘Well, after all you were quite right, Rosette, to turn up your nose 
at M. Richer’s son. I hope you are satisfied now. Who would ever 
have expected my little girl to be Madame la Baronne?” 

Rose sat cold and motionless asa statue. She felt as if a terrible 
nightmare was oppressing her. At last, bursting into tears, she threw 
herself into her father’s arms, sobbing violently, and in broken accents 
said : 

“*O my dear father, you cannot mean that you have really accepted 
this horrid proposal. I am sure you cannot want me to marry that 
half-witted youth. What a dreadful thing it would be to be the wife of 
such aman. You would not make me miserable! You did not know 
that I should hate the thoughts of it. Oh, I am sure that it cannot be, 
that nothing ‘is settled about it. You will change your mind, and tell 
them so, for you are a dear good father, and you love your little Rose. 
O dear, dear papa, for God’s sake speak, and tell me that you will 
withdraw your promise, if you have made one. You wont speak. 
Oh! I am quite broken hearted—quite miserable !” 

M. Lescalle, very much distressed by his daughter's tears and 
vehemence, held her in his arms, and instead of speaking, kissed her 
hair and tried to soothe her by his caresses, as if she had been a 
baby. 
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“Come, come, my child,” he said at last, “dont’t cry now; be a 
sensible girl. Yes, I love my little Rosy, and I want her to be happy. 
Now, please don’t cry so, my darling. You are quite mistaken about 
M. George. He is not at all the sort of person you think.” 

Madame Lescalle, affected at the sight of her daughter’s grief, pulled 
her husband by the arm and said, “ Would it not be better, Toussaint, 
to let her marry Artémon Richer, and be happy ?” 

“Oh, but mamma,” cried Rose, lifting up her face, streaming with 
tears. ‘‘I should not be happy with M. Artémon. I don’t want to be 
married at all. I would rather live always at home with papa and you.” 

These words gave an immediate advantage to M. Lescalle, who said, 
“ Nonsense, nonsense; that is what romantic girls always say when 
their parents want them to make a sensible marriage. You see, Virginie, 
we must insist upon being obeyed. She does not want to marry either 
of these suitors. Yesterday she came crying to my room, and wanted 
me to refuse Artémon.” 

“Tf I am absolutely obliged to marry one or the other of those 
gentlemen, I had rather of the two be M. Artémon’s wife than marry 
M. de Védelles.” 

“Tt is too late for that, my dear. If you had not shown so great 
a dislike to M. Richer, I should have hesitated at the Comte de 
Védelles’ proposal. I would have sacrificed great advantages sooner 
than thwart your inclinations. But as you have no preference for any 
one, it is my duty to choose for you a husband. Artémon was a good 
match, and you would not have him. What I have now arranged for 
you is still more desirable, and I cannot listen to any more nonsense 
on the subject.” 

“‘ But why is it so necessary I should be married ?” Rose objected. 

“For the matter of that, my dear,” Madame Lescalle said, “if you 
did not marry M. de Védelles, nobody would ever propose to you again 
after what took place on the promenade.” 

“T should not care.” 

‘-Oh, that is all very well; but some years hence you would not be 
of the same mind.” 

“ Having publicly broken off, as we have done, the affair with the 
Richers, it is absolutely necessary that you should make a brilliant 
marriage,” M. Lescalle said. 

“You really behaved very ill to that poor Artémon,” Madame 
Lescalle observed. 

“What else could I do? I was seeking some cause to break off 
with the Richers, and had been turning over in my mind fifty different 
plans on my way back from the chateau, and when I arrived and saw 
you walking in that public manner with Artémon, which almost 
amounted to an announcement of the marriage, I was so taken by 
surprise, and so dreadfully annoyed, that I lost my head. But I 
am not, on the whole, sorry for it. After such a scene as that, the 
Richers cannot expect me to support them at the next election.” 
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“What, are you going to fail them about that also. What has made 
you take such a dislike to them ?” 

“How stupid you are. Don’t you understand why I cannot support 
them now?” 

“No; I don’t.” | 

“Why, Jacques de Védelles is going to stand. I must, of course, 
favour the interests of Rose’s brother-in-law.” 

Rose was hiding her face against one of the cushions of the sofa, 
and weeping bitterly. 

M. Lescalle loved his daughter, but yet the sight of her grief did not 
affect him in the least. It was not a thing that could enter into his 
head that a woman was to be pitied who married in a way which 
secured to her a good fortune and a higher position than she could 
have had a right to expect. He had always seen how happy young 
girls looked when they were engaged to rich husbands, and so he made 
up his mind to let the storm of Rose’s tears blow over, as he would 
have done a shower of rain. 

As he left the drawing-room, he whispered to his wife, “She would 
have cried just as much if we had married her to Artémon. Soothe 
her, and reason with her—I leave that to you.” 

The mother and daughter, left alone together, remained silent for 
some time, Rose engrossed by her sorrow, and Madame Lescalle con- 
sidering what line she could take. Her maternal and womanly feelings 
made her understand better than her husband Rose’s grief. But 
there was one idea which towered above all other considerations—now 
that Rose could no longer marry Artémon, if she refused George de 
Védelles, there was danger of her not marrying at all. This result, a 
most galling one to her pride, was not at all improbable. Some girls of 
good family, and pretty too, had remained old maids at La Ciotat 
because no eligible matches could be found for them, and she would 
have accepted anything rather than such a destiny for Rose. And then 
M. Lescalle was bent upon this marriage, and his wife was rather afraid 
of entering upon a course of positive resistance to his will. Like many 
women of the middling class, Madame Lescalle was in some respects 
a tyrant, and in others a slave. She governed despotically her house- 
hold, and did not endure the slightest interference with her authority in 
domestic affairs; but in important questions, business matters, as 
M. Lescalle called them, she was very submissive to her husband. 
She, who would have fought him to the death rather than change, at 
his bidding, her laundry arrangements, and resisted openly any attempt 
on his part to interfere with the dismissal or the engagement of a 
kitchen-maid, trembled at the idea of opposing him with regard to her 
daughter’s marriage. Such being the case, the more she reflected, the 
more incumbent she felt it to submit. 

Rose, who could not divine what was passing in her mother’s mind, 
threw her arms round her neek, and implored her to prevent this new 
marriage. She spoke with that vehement emotion which a first grief 
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produces in a young heart. Timid as she was, and unaccustomed to 
express her feelings, the poor child used strong and eloquent words. 
She described the irretrievable misery of her future life, the hopeless 
sadness of her young years. Throwing herself on her mother’s breast, 
she said : 

“O mamma, mamma! do take care. Is it not a sin to marry a 
person for whom one feels a deep aversion? It is so dreadful to think 
that one will never love one’s husband. How can I ever care for this 
M. George? If I remain unmarried, at any rate I can look forward 
without dread and sorrow to the future !” 

Madame Lescalle felt moved by these words. For a moment the 
idea crossed her mind that it was wrong to doom her child to a fate 
she so much dreaded. She thought also of the possible dangers and 
temptations which might be the result of forcing her into this marriage, 
and for an instant her heart sank within her. But this was only a 
transient feeling. The habitual submission of the wife triumphed over 
the mother’s anxiety, and her own worldly nature soon resumed the 
upper hand. 

She kissed her daughter, and, with those fond and caressing endear- 
ments with which people are apt to soothe a grief they cannot allay, she 
tried to comfort her in her own way, and to set before her what she 
considered herself the great advantages of the dreaded marriage. 

““Come now, my darling child, you must not make the worst of it. 
This marriage which you dislike so much has, after all, some very good 
sides. The de Védelles are a noble and highly respectable family. 
The Countess is very good and kind, and my little girl will enjoy many 
advantages which are not to be despised, I can tell you. With twenty- 
five thousand francs a year, you will be able to have four servants at 
least, and to keep your own carriage. You will be really one of the 
first ladies in this neighbourhood. Dear me! I should not wonder if 
you gave a dinner some day to M. le Préfet when he makes his annual 
visit to La Ciotat. And when you go to Toulon and Marseilles you are 
sure to be invited to the Préfecture balls. And as to your dresses, why 
you will be able to get them from Paris. M. George will leave you, I 
am sure, the management of everything. He is very good and gentle, 
your father says, and will not thwart or bother you about your expenses. 
You will be mistress in your own house, and I can assure you, Rosy, 
that this in itself is worth thinking of. You have no idea what we 
women have often to go through with a husband.” 

Madame Lescalle went on in this strain, dwelling at length on that 
last consideration, which had a somewhat practical reference to her own 
experience. 

All her descriptions of dress, of parties, and of the luxuries of life 
fell flatly on her daughter’s ears. She made no answer, for she felt at 
that moment that there was nothing in common between her mother’s 
ideas and her own. 

Rose was not romantic or sentimental, but she had, like other girls, 
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cherished the hope of a happy marriage, and of being loved by a 
husband whom she could love in return, and it was with bitter regret 
that she saw herself doomed to give it up. Artémon Richer’s familiar 
and vulgar manners were disagreeable to her, but not near so much as 
the prospect of marrying that strange, uncouth being, George de 
Védelles. It never crossed her mind, however, that she could refuse 
to obey her parents. She had been brought up in the idea that 
daughters are bound to submit implicitly to paternal authority in that, 
as in all other respects. 

In some of the old-fashioned provinces of France,,this is still the 
common belief. Is this a good or a bad principle? There is much to 
be said, perhaps, on both sides of the question. Even the strongest 
advocates of parental authority will admit that there are cases which 
warrant a departure from the general rule of duty. It is, again, a 
question whether parental authority may be justifiably exercised, in any 
degree, on this subject. Different nations, different families, different 
individuals, will pronounce on this point opposite opinions. We shall 
not attempt to discuss the matter; but in France, forty years ago, and 
especially in the provinces, there could scarcely have been found an 
instance of dissent from the axiom, that a well principled girl was 
bound to accept the husband chosen by her parents. This Rose had 
never doubted; and after this short struggle against her fate, she 
resigned herself to what she felt to be inevitable. 


CHAPTER X. 
ANOTHER TRIFLING OBSTACLE. 


Wuitsr the scenes described in the last chapter were taking place at 
the Maison Lescalle, something not very dissimilar was going on 
in the sa/on of the Chateau de la Pinéde. After his interview with the 
notary, M. de Védelles said to his wife: ‘Well, my dear Claire, you 
will be glad to hear that Jacque will, in all probability, be a deputy in 
the next Chamber.” 

“No, really ?—for this department ?” 

“Vea,” 

“What miracle has brought this about ?” 

“‘ A very simple miracle; I will explain it ina moment. But will it 
not be delightful to see Jacques at last launched in public life, and 
taking part in the affairs of his country? What an effect he will 
make at the Tribune, with his gift of speaking and his good looks! 
people may say what they like, but a handsome face and figure are no 
small advantages for an orator.” 

“You think only of Jacques, and we really ought to take into 
consideration George’s future. It is a strange life he leads here. Your 
plan of leaving him to himself, the little notice you ever take of him 
now, will, I am sure, have bad results.” 
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“You do not, I suppose, wish me to make him a deputy,” the Count 
answered in a dry sarcastic tone. 

“No, of course, I do not mean that; but he is getting worse again, 
I am afraid, in health, and I do not know what to do, for it annoys him 
if I say anything about it.” 

‘Leave him alone, my dear; I have a plan which I will tell you 
later. It is time now to go to dinner.” 

They went into the dining-room where their two sons were waiting 
for them, the Countess whispered to her husband: “ How dreadfully 
pale George looks.” 

“Oh, it is nothing to signify, the boy only wants cheering up.” 

Madame de Védelles looked surprised, but said nothing more. 
They all sat down to dinner, and the Count seemed in better spirits 
than he had been for a long time. ‘ What has become of the charming 
Denise?” he said ; “It is a long time since we have seen her.” 

“Three weeks,” Jacques said. George reddened to the roots of his 
hair, and his father glanced at Jacques as much as to say, “I see you 
are right in your suspicions ;” and then he said, “It was very pleasant 
having her here ; I was glad to see, George, that you are not quite as 
unsociable as might be supposed. You seemed to enjoy Mdlle. Denise’s 
society. Well it is very natural, young people like to meet young 
people. But I wonder why you run away when visitors call. Each 
time that Madame Lescalle and her daughter have been here, off you 
go like a shot. I wonder at it, for Mdlle. Rose is a remarkably pretty 
girl.” 

“Yes, I never saw such a lovely complexion,” Jacques added. 
“She is quite a picture of youth, with her fair hair and charming little 
figure, her soft large blue eyes, her small hands and feet. Amongst all 
those dark, sallow Provencales, Mdlle. Lescalle really looks like a fresh, 
blooming Rose.” 

“Well done, Jacques,” the Count said, laughing. “You have 
drawn a very pretty and exact picture of the young lady. And you, 
George, what do you think of Mdlle. Rose ?” 

George seemed surprised at being asked his opinion, and answered : 
**T don’t know, I have never looked at her.” 

“Well, the next time she comes, look at her.” 

George seemed quite astonished. “Yes,” the Count added, “I 
should like to know your opinion of her.” 

“T have no opinion about girls of that age,” George replied in an 
ungracious manner. “I don’t care to make acquaintance with them— 
they don’t care to talk to me, and what does it signify to me whether 
Rose Lescalle is pretty or not?” 

The Count and Jacques again glanced at each other. The Countess 
was puzzled and did not understand what they were at. She was 
singularly matter of fact and had very little penetration. She did not 
perceive George’s emotion, and only saw that there was something 
going on which she could not make out, and determined after dinner to 
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ask her husband what it all meant. In the course of the évening, when 
they were alone, he gave her ample explanations, and informed her of 
his plans for both their sons. 

“Jacques a deputy,” he said, “and George married, will be a happy 
solution of the anxieties .we have felt about both our children. One of 
our sons will plunge into the active and brilliant life that suits his 
talents, and the other will find a happy destiny in an obscure domestic 
existence in which his want of capacity will pass unobserved.” 

Madame de Védelles listened with deep attention to her husband, 
and seemed struck by his sagacity and the wisdom of his plans. “I 
entirely approve of your intentions, my dear husband,” she said, “only 
I hope if poor George objected to what you wisely think would be for 
his happiness, that you will not make use of your authority to constrain 
his will.” 

“IT have neither the intention, nor the power, of obliging him to 
follow my wishes, my dear Claire. My authority can only consist in 
the sort of influence a parent has a right to exercise, and that influence 
I must use. George cannot judge for himself as to what is best for his 
happiness. He requires to be directed, and it would be no kindness 
to leave him to his own foolish devices.” 

The Countess admitted that this was true, and on the following day 
George was summoned to his father’s study. The Count fixed his 
clear, sharp eyes upon him, and in an impressive manner said : 

“My dear son, your mother and I have come to an important 
decision, and though I cannot doubt that you would be ready to 
accede to anything which we thought would be for your happiness, 
I wish to explain to you the reasons which have led us to this determi- 
nation.” 

“‘What determination, father?” the young man asked in a gentle 
and indifferent manner. 

“We are convinced that it is desirable for you to marry.” 

‘** Indeed ! and who do you want me to marry?” George asked in a 
voice trembling with anxiety. 

«Sit down there and listen to me, you will answer me afterwards.” 

George bowed in assent, and leaning against the corner of the 
bureau where his father was sitting, rested his head on his hand and 
remained motionless. The Count then began to relate the reasons 
which had made him form the plan he had in view, his conviction that 
a quiet and retired life of domestic happiness would suit George far 
better than any other; the excellent character he had heard of the 
young girl whom he wished him to marry, and her many attractions, 
the probability that whereas girls of a rank equal to his own might 
object to bury themselves in the country, which was evidently what 
his own inclinations pointed to, Rose Lescalle would be so gratified at 
an alliance far beyond what she could have hoped for as to rank and 
fortune, that she would fall in readily with all his wishes. And then he 
touched on the subject of Jacques’ election. A vague, half-unconscious 
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smile hovered on the lips of his son as he did so, and then the Count 
added— 

**These family considerations would not, of course, have influenced 
me if this project had not helped at once, to promote your brother’s 
important interests, and to secure your happiness.” 

“Father, my happiness George began in an eager tone. 
M. Védelles stopped him. 

“You had promised not to interrupt me, I have not finished what 
I had to say to you. I know what is in your mind, my dear boy, your 
mother, your brother, and myself, have all guessed what are your 
feelings.” 

“Do you mean——” George said and hesitated. 

“Yes, I know that you are cherishing a foolish dream, a senseless 
hope which can never be realized. Mdlle. de la Pinéde has refused 
an offer of marriage from your brother, whose position in the world and 
whose abilities are well known ; that you are much too young for her is 
in itself an obstacle, and even if you ceased to be so hopelessly indolent 
and gave up your strange ways of going on, there would not be the 
least chance of her accepting you. Jacques’ fortune and position did 
not satisfy Mdlle. Denise’s ambition, so you can imagine how utterly 
impossible it is that she should think of you. It would be an absurd 
folly to persist in such an illusion. You will find in Rose Lescalle a 
good wife and charming companion, and once married, or even engaged 
to her, you will see how that other fancy will vanish like a dream.” 

There was no danger now of George’s interrupting his father. Since 
the Count had mentioned Denise, his agitation had become so great, 
that he seemed unable to utter a word. He grew pale and red, and 
then pale again, and when his father left off speaking, walked silently 
towards the door. 

“Well, George?” M. de Védelles said in his sharp, decisive manner. 
“* Now let me have your answer !” 

George stopped, seemed to collect his thoughts, and then murmured 
something his father could not catch. 

“ What is it you are saying?” he asked in an impatient tone, “Can’t 
you speak ?” 

George turned back, and laying a cold and heavy hand on his 
father’s arm, said, “‘ To-morrow, father, I will speak to you.” 

“ And why not at once, my boy ?” 

“No, to-morrow,” George replied again, and left the room. 

“ Poor fellow,” thought the Count, “he actually requires a whole 
day to find something to say on the subject. Well, I must let him have 
his way.” 

No one at the chateau knew how George spent that day. In the 
evening, as he had not appeared at dinner, old Vincent, uneasy at his 
absence, went and knocked at his door, but without result. No answer 
came, and after two or three renewed attempts, he came down, looking 
very dejected. 
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“ M. George,” he said, “is shut up in his room, and I cannot get 
him to unlock the door.” 

“Never mind, Vincent,” the Count said; “‘M. George wishes, I 
know, to spend the day alone: you had better not disturb him.” 

On the following morning very early some little shepherd boys who 
were Carrying cheeses to Beausset, suddenly met George near Céreste, 
at about two leagues from La Pinéde. He was coming back by the 
cross-road which led to Toulon. He looked pale and harassed, and 
was walking fast, but like a person dreaming and half unconscious. 
The children felt as frightened as if they had seen a ghost. In the 
patois of the country they whispered a few words to each other. 

**T say, Jean Baptiste, did you see that man ?” the youngest asked. 

“ He is not a man,” the other gravely answered. 

“T thought it was the young gentleman at La Pinéde.” 

“Yes; but he is a fada, and those sort of people are bewitched. 
On Saturday nights they hold their meetings on the hills, or sometimes 
on the sea-shore. Folks like that, look you, seem very quiet, and keep 
out of the way of everybody to hide their wickedness, which is dreadful.” 

*‘ Are you sure of it?” the little one said, glancing back in affright ; 
“and is the young gentleman really one of them ?” 

“‘Théréson has told me so, and she must know, for she says she 
has very often met him.” 

“T dare say she is right, for where could he be coming from just 
now, and he walked as fast as if the devil was after him ?” 

“Oh, he must have been at the Gorges d’Olliouilles, up there in the 
caverns where the witches dance at night.” 

‘Don’t let us go that way, Jean Baptiste ; it is not quite light yet.” 

“What a goose you are! Of course we are not going that way, it 
would be out of our road,” the other answered in a consequential tone. 

George had passed the two children without noticing them. It was 
about six in the morning when he came home. Everybody was asleep, 
and he went into his room without any one seeing him. He did not 
appear at breakfast, and his father, anxious not to hurry him, took no 
notice of his absence. In the meantime he, his wife, and his eldest 
son, discussed the subject on which their minds were running. Jacques 
had set his heart upon the scheme. His vanity had been wounded by 
Denise’s refusal, and he was longing to be a deputy, and to exhibit his 
talents as an orator, to rise in public life, and give the young lady 
reason to regret that she had declined his offer. Dazzled by this 
prospect, and biassed by his wishes, he persuaded himself that George’s 
marriage with the notary’s daughter was really the best thing that could 
happen to his brother. 

As to Madame de Védelles, she felt some scruples at the idea of her 
husband exerting his paternal authority to force this marriage on George, 
whether he felt inclined to it or not, and the more so that she fancied 
him too timid and too helpless to fight his own battles. It seemed to 
her that this would be an abuse of parental power which her conscience 
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could not sanction. The more she thought of it the more nervously 
anxious she became. Her mother’s heart protested against the sort of 
moral coercion which she foresaw would be used to overcome any 
attempt at resistance on Gearge’s part. 

The Count himself was not without some uneasiness. In spite of 
his strong will, and his conviction that he would be right in insisting 
on his son’s complying with his wishes, he knew that there was a point 
beyond which he could not go. It was not in his power to oblige him 
to obey, and George’s silence and seclusion made him rather afraid 
that he was preparing a decided resistance to the proposed marriage. 

At one o’clock the door opened, and George came in. His parents 
and his brother all felt at that moment a secret agitation. Jacques 
looked anxious, M. de Védelles troubled, and Madame de Védelles 
could hardly restrain her tears. 

They had on their side age, authority, conscious superiority of mind 
and experience ; and yet, perhaps, because of a slight misgiving that 
they were not acting in quite a straightforward and disinterested manner, 
they seemed embarrassed in the presence of one whom they all deemed 
inferior to themselves in every respect. 

George went up to M.de Védelles, and said,“ My dear father, I 
am quite ready to marry the person you wish me to marry.” 

After he had uttered those few words, it seemed as if he had 
exhausted his power of self-command, and sitting down on the couch 
near his mother, he hid his face in his hands. 

M. de Védelles breathed freely. To him the relief was great. 
Without a struggle, without any exercise of authority, or even persuasion 
his object was secured. 

“That is right, my dear George,” he said; “I felt convinced that 
you would be guided by our wishes.” 

Jacques was delighted, and going up to his brother warmly shook 
his hand. Madame de Védelles felt a weight on her heart heavier even 
than if her son had made some objections, or expressed reluctance to 
the marriage arranged for him. She made a sign to her husband to 
leave her alone with George, and he and Jacques went into the next 
room. ‘Then, trying to take one of her son’s hands in hers, she said : 

“Do you really mean what you say, my dear boy? You have no 
dislike to the idea of marrying Mdlle. Lescalle ?” 

George did not answer. 

“ Because,” his mother added with a trembling voice—for her fear 
of her husband’s displeasure made her very nervous, though it did not 
prevent her from doing her duty—“ if you hate the thought of this 
marriage, you must say so, dear child. We cannot wish to forward 
your brother’s interests at the expense of your happiness. Come, tell 
me the truth, my dear George. Is it fear of your father that makes you 
agree to marry this young girl ?” 

“No, mother, it is not fear that influences me. Under other circum- 
stances I should have refused my consent to this arrangement.” 
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“Oh, I am glad to hear that, my dear boy. Then you have not 
any dislike to Rose Lescalle? You do not know her much, but I am 
sure you must think her pleasing—don’t you ?” 

“‘T have never thought whether she is pleasing or not; I marry her 
because you are all bent upon it. I may as well do that as anything 
else. You wish me to marry, and I don’t care whom I marry.” 

“Well, I could not have imagined that you could be as indifferent 
as that, George, on such a subject. Have you ever thought about it? 
I do not mean to say that in order to be happy together people need to 
be what is called in love with each other; but marriage is a very serious 
thing, and we ought not to feel a distaste for the person who is to be 
our companion for life. I want you to consider the question well, and 
not to act in this important matter with your usual thoughtlessness. 
Try to attend to what I say. You look unhappy. Do tell me the 
truth, George.” 

“ All I can tell you, mother, is, that I have no dislike to that young 
girl. You have all agreed that I had better marry, so that if I refused 
to comply with my father’s wishes in this case, he would soon be 
proposing somebody else to me. It is better to agree at once to what 
he wishes, and not vex him and my brother about it. Oh, my head 
aches dreadfully, and I cannot go on arguing on this subject. I have 
never gone against my father’s will, much as I have often displeased 
and irritated him. He is determined I shall marry, and as he has 
chosen a wife for me, so let it be; only, please do not let us talk any 
more about it.” 

Madame de Védelles felt sad and anxious, but said nothing more, 
and George left her. 

She then went into the garden, where her husband and Jacques 
were strolling. ‘The latter came to meet his mother, and kissing her, 
said : 

“ Well, dear mother, how smoothly it is all going on—how obedient 
the dear fellow is! I suspect that at the bottom of his heart he is very 
much pleased.” 

“No, Jacques, I don’t think so. He is very unhappy, and, I am 
afraid, very ill. I cannot get him to speak sensibly on the subject. 
He says he has no objection to this marriage, and yet he seems 
wretchedly out of spirits. But I don’t think you guessed right about 
Denise. He never mentioned her name, did not even allude to her. 
His apathy is just what it has been all along, only he is much more 
depressed than he used to be.” 

“Vou will conjure up fears and miseries,” the Count exclaimed. 
“The companionship of a charming young wife, and the new interests 
of a home of his own, will rouse him out of this morbid state of mind.” 

“T have never seen him look so miserable as he does to-day.” 

“My dear mother,” Jacques said, “you will not see things as they 
are. He has, I have no doubt, some trouble to give up his dream of 
the last two months, and instead of worshipping the dark goddess at 
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Toulon, to do homage to the fair beauty of La Ciotat. But depend 
upon it, the struggle will be short. Little Rose is charming, and I 
bet you anything that in a short time he will be enchanted with his 
destiny.” 

“God grant that you may be a true prophet,” Madame de Védelles 
said with a sigh. 





















Note.—‘‘ The Notary’s Daughter” is an imitation, and partly a translation, of 
‘*Un Mariage en Provence,” by Madame Leonie Donnet, who has most kindly sanc- 
tioned this adaptation of her work. 
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AFTER this exile: not while groping here 

In this low valley full of mists and chills, 
Waiting and watching till the day breaks clear 
Over the brow of the Eternal Hills— 

Mother, sweet Dawn of that unsetting Sun, 
Show us thy Jesus when the night is done ! 


After this exile: when our toils are o’er, 

And we, poor labourers, homeward turn our feet ; 
When we shall ache and work and weep no more, 
But know the rest the weary find so sweet— 
Mother of pity, merciful and blest, 

Show us thy Jesus in the “ Land of Rest.” 


After this exile: winter will be past, 
And the rain over, and the flowers appear, 
And we shall see in God’s own light at last 
All we have sought for in the darkness here- 
Then, Mother, turn on us thy loving eyes, 
And show us Jesus—our Eternal Prize ! 
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A POPULAR writer, whose political prejudices often master his 
historical accuracy, declares that “able and brilliant writers” 
have destroyed all the grandeur of Charles’ retirement at Yuste. 
“The Emperor,” he says, with an elegance of expression some- 
what doubtful, “shorn of the philosophical robe in which he 
had been conventually arrayed for three centuries, shivers now 
in the cold air of reality.”' This is not our way of thinking. 
Modern historians and modern research have taken from it 
the tinsel and gaudy rhetoric in which Robertson shrouded it, 
and the showy stucco has been knocked away to reveal the 
priceless things it hid. From among the dusty documents 
of the archives of Simancas and of other places, truth has 
arisen to do justice to an Emperor who freely gave more 
than a crown to gain a cloister. 

Charles seems to have been bent on betaking himself to 
a monastery at a very early date. Even in 1546, as Bernardo 
Navagiero, a Venetian Ambassador, relates, his intention was 
noised abroad. Four years earlier, while at Moncon, Charles, 
as he afterwards reminded Father Francisco de Borja, better 
known as St. Francis Borgia, had already formed a design 
for living in retirement. To Perez de Tavora, a Portuguese 
Ambassador who had audience of the Emperor after his abdica- 
tion, he declared that the thought first entered his mind in 1535, 
after the expedition against Tunis. He more than once spoke 
of his wish to his sister, the Queen-dowager of Hungary, and 
that at times when he enjoyed good health. Another proof 
of how early had been fixed 


The generous purpose in the glowing breast, 


may be found in the fact which the Emperor’s letters reveal, 

that after the Empress’ death he more than once refused to 
1 Motley, Rise of Dutch Republic, vol. i. chap. i. 
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re-marry. At whatever date formed, the resolution need not 
be marvelled at if Charles’ character is considered. 

Charles was not exempt from the frailties to which flesh 
is heir. His passions at times mastered his piety. Still, in 
the main, he had what men call a religious turn of mind. 
“ Religion,” somewhere says De Thou, “was his first care, and 
to this fact we must refer all he did in war and peace.” As 
M. Mignet says, “he practised his religion with a scrupulous 
and submissive piety. He heard several Masses daily. At 
the chief feasts of the year he communicated. Every morning 
he spent over an hour in meditation.” <A letter from William 
van Male, his favourite chamberlain, dated from Innsbruck, 
November 11th, 1551, gives a clear insight into Charles’ religious 
feelings. “I told you,” says the writer to his correspondent 
and fellow-townsman, Lewis Praet, a native of Bruges, “that 
the Emperor, in his bad state of health, finds great comfort 
in reading pious books and the psalms of David.” The same 
letter says that Charles, having intrusted to Van Male some 
details of his past life, gave his favourite an outline of a prayer 
which, put in due form, the Emperor was to use daily.2 With 
such a soul as Charles had, he must have been much struck 
at seeing one of his chief subjects casting away a ducal coronet, 
princely power, and vast estates, asking only in exchange for 
the humble garb, holy poverty, and narrow cell of a religious. 
The example of St. Francis Borgia could not have been without 
effect on his sovereign. Lewis Blosius must likewise have 
influenced the Emperor, whose playmate he had been. He 
left rank and wealth to enter a monastery at Liessies. In 1549, 
he -printed at Antwerp a Latin translation of St. John Chry- 
sostom’s treatise, in which the pomps of royalty are contrasted 
with the holiness of a monastic state. “The life of a solitary,” 
it is there said, “is worthier of praise than that spent amid 
the splendours of power. Even kings find there a refuge.” * 
In all likelihood Charles read the translation made by the 
friend of his youth, and the words quoted fell as good seed 
on good soil. 

Whatever the cause, the immediate occasion for carrying 
out the Emperor’s long-formed project was twofold. His son, 

2 Kervyn, Za Flandre pendant les trois derniers sitcles, p. 79. 

® As did, in 1815, Victor Emmanuel the Fourth, King of Sardinia, in the Jesuit 
Novitiate in Rome. In the adjoining Church of Sant Andrea is his tomb. Surely at 
times *‘his cold ashes upbraid ” the usurper of the Quirinal, that unworthy descendant 


of noble sires. 
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Philip, by age and ability was fit, in his father’s eyes, to rule an 
empire that embraced the greater part of Europe and the New 
World. Charles, too, felt his infirmities increasing, and his 
physical capacities for ruling on the decline. He could now 
rarely sit on horseback, and in reviewing his soldiers, he was 
borne along their lines in a litter. His constitution had been 
always weak, though, strange to say, it throve best in the life 
of camps. When a child, a ride of a few miles called for a 
rest of many hours, and even days. At his sister's wedding, 
in 1514, he danced a little too much, and this brought on 
fever. Such fevers he often had, until, at the age of thirty, 
gout took their place. The new ailment, as years went on, 
racked him more and more. The winter's cold became unbear- 
able, unless he shut himself up in a small room, heated by a 
stove to the warmth of an oven. He was often for days together 
bedridden by his foe. At his abdication, he seemed wholly 
crippled by it. A large and unhealthy craving for food, akin 
to a disease, added to his ailments. It would have been well 
for Charles to have had Sancho Panza’s doctor at his side, to 
check him, for example, in eating fish that disagreed with him. 
Twice did his confessor, Cardinal Loaysa, warn his penitent 
during Lent to eat moderately of meat, for which he had the 
Pope’s leave, rather than fish, for “if your Majesty gives reins 
to your appetite, the health of soul and body will alike suffer.” * 
Others bear witness to the Emperor's large appetite. Their 
evidence, however, is, we feel sure, somewhat overdrawn. Great- 
ness makes small failings great, especially to small minds. 
Onlookers, such as Venice sent abroad to pry in every land, 
were clever and acute. They lacked, however, to make their 
reports of great men worthily, greatness of soul. With this: 
reserve, their words are worth hearing. “As to his eating,” 
says Badouaro, the Venetian envoy at Brussels, “the Emperor 
has always been given to excess. Up to the time of his leaving 
the Low Countries for Spain, he was wont on waking to eat 
capon done with milk, sugar, and spices, after which he slept 
again. At mid-day, he ate a very varied meal, after Vespers 
he took a collation, and an hour after sundown he supped.” *: 
Robert Ascham, standing near the Emperor’s table, at a feast 
of the Knights of the Golden Fleece, wondered at the Imperial 


4 Heine, Briefe an Kaiser Karl V. 
5 MS. at the Royal Library, Brussels, quoted by M. Gachard, Charles V. au 
monastere de Yuste, Intro. p. 11. 
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guest eating much “sod beef, roasted mutton, and baked ham,” 
feeding well off capon, and drinking, as Roger has it, “the 
best that ever I saw: he had his head in his glass for twice 
as long as any of them, and never drank less than a quart 
at once of Rhenish wine.” The finding, a few years ago, at 
Dunkirk, of an account of the Imperial household expenses, 
shows that Charles and his Court kept Lent strictly, and that 
bread, salted fish, and salad were their chief food. Fruit and 
salted meats and fish were Charles’ dainties. At Yuste, he 
often began dinner with strawberries and cream. If, however, 
Charles eat largely, he slept little, hardly ever more than four 
hours, and worked hard. He was everywhere, seeing all for 
himself. Men thought he was yet in Spain, and already he 
was crushing in person the rebels of Ghent, or they fancied 
him tied to his bed of sickness, while he was leading his 
victorious armies against the heretics of Germany. “When a 
battle was to be fought,” says the Venetian envoy already quoted, 
“he was the first to arm and the last to cast his armour off.” 
As Alva said, “when he was born into the world, he was born 
a soldier.” Nor was his mind meanly gifted. Mathematics, 
of which the study leads men to ponder nobler things,® history 
that teaches rulers such great truths, and the fine arts that 
have softened for many the rude shocks of political life, were 
Charles’ chosen studies. For a man of his times, he may be 
thought to have had little Latin and less Greek. French and 
Flemish he knew thoroughly, and Spanish, Italian, and German 
fairly well. He was wont to say that a man, for every language 
he knew, was so many times more a man. He might justly 
have quoted the saying with regard to himself. No doubt this 
mental training kept him free from that taint of madness that 
was in his race, and which he so much feared. The bright gifts 
of mind of the great souled Emperor were undimmed through 
all his life to the last. In body frail, in mind strong, at heart 
holy, it was not so wonderful that Charles longed to cast away 
the toils, the cares, the vain pomps of power, to seek under 
the shadow of the Cross rest, studious leisure, and the joys of 
religion. 

On Philip wedding Mary, the Emperor, to make his son 
equal in rank to the Queen of England, gave him the kingdom 
of Naples and duchy of Milan. This had nothing to do with 


® ** Mathematicorum consideratio est praeludium ad divinorum contemplationem.”’ 
Inscription from the cloisters of St. Mary of the Angels, Rome. 
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Charles’ projected abdication. It was first publicly made known 
to the States-General of the Netherlands and to the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece. The latter then chose Philip as their Grand 
Master. Charles began despoiling himself of his honours by giving 
away the sovereignty of the Low Countries, October 25th, 1555. 
Afterwards, at short intervals, he renounced that of Castille, 
Arragon, and of his other realms in the Old and New World. 
All that then was left to him was the name of Emperor. He 
kept it at the wish of his brother, for the good of his house. 
Its insignia and power he would not keep. Some writers, 
Robertson among the rest, have said that the Emperor kept 
back a large life pension. No documentary evidence bears 
out this statement. 

Charles the Fifth, having rewarded his faithful household, 
and wishing for a foretaste of retirement, or, perhaps, by contrast, 
to heighten the scenic effect of his abdication, left his palace 
for a small villa in the park at Brussels. It stood where are 
now the Belgian Houses of Parliament. Pulled down in 1778, 
it was long known as Charles Quint’s House. Next it was 
a little oratory, where the Emperor, when well enough, heard 
Mass. There the French Embassy, headed by Coligny, sent 
to make the truce of Vaucelles, found their once feared foe. 
There it was that he spoke those touching words: “You see, 
Sir Admiral, my hands that did such great things and wielded 
the sword so well, have not now strength to open a letter. 
Such are the fruits of striving after the empty name of great 
captain and most powerful Emperor. Whatareward!” Claude 
de l’Aubespine, one of the embassy, tells us all about his 
visit to Charles and the two little rooms, painted green, and 
adorned only with his coat of arms and device Plus oultre! 
where the Emperor dwelt. “These rooms,” says the French- 
man, “we entered by a flight of ten or twelve steps... . The 
Emperor was seated in a chair because of his gout. The chair 
was covered with black cloth. Before him was a table, six feet 
long, similarly covered. His chamber and waiting-rcom were 
all hung with black stuffs. His dress was plain and homely. 
A coarse doublet covered a short serge gown, and on his head 
he wore a cap, decked only slightly. All were black. This 
simplicity served only to make more illustrious a prince who, 
in truth, was indeed great.”? 

Early in the afternoon of October 25th, 1555, the townsfolk 


7 Kervyn, Za Flandre, p. 83. 
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of Brussels were afoot, gathering around the ancient palace 
of the Dukes of Brabant, eager to see a show worthy to be 
remembered in all ages. A great Emperor was about to 
abdicate. A sovereign they loved was about to leave them 
for ever. Hence their anxiety to see what they could of the 
day’s doings. The Emperor, with his son, with the Duke of 
Savoy, and other great men, left his little house for the palace 
at three o'clock in the afternoon. Unable, owing to gout, to 
mount a horse, he rode a quiet mule. Later on, at Yuste, that 
mule became the toy of a boy named Geronimo, page to a 
favourite of the Imperial recluse. Geronimo became later on 
famous as the hero of Lepanto, Don John of Austria. The 
great hall of the palace was adorned as became the occasion 
and the lordly throng it was about to hold. Tapestries, lent by 
the noble Knights of the Golden Fleece, hung on its walls. A 
platform, richly covered with carpets, was set up at one end 
of the hall. On it were three chairs of state, beautifully carved. 
On the wall behind them were the arms of Burgundy. In the 
body of the hall benches, draped with fine red cloth, stood ready 
for the Knights of the Golden Fleece and great Flemish lords. 
Humbler seats were set apart for the States-General. Its 
members came in force. Flanders alone sent one hundred. 
A thousand persons found seats kept for them. Many more 
stood without the barrier placed across the lower part of the 
hall. No foreign ambassadors were officially present, and, as 
the one from England was an eye-witness of the scene, he and 
his fellows were most likely among those who stood. Three 
o'clock was past. The hall was nearly full of a crowd whose 
gaily coloured costumes made it bright and pleasant to the 
eye. The low murmuring talk that ever is heard in an 
expectant gathering of many men was suddenly hushed, as 
the great doors of the: hall were flung open. A flourish of 
trumpets and the entry of a band of halberdiers and archers 
heralded the coming of Charles the Fifth. He entered, leaning 
on a stick in his left hand, aud resting with his right on the 
shoulder of the Prince of Orange. Behind came Philip, and 
Mary Queen of Hungary, regent of the Low Countries. Next 
walked the Duke of Savoy, and a crowd of nobles, knights, 
ministers, and soldiers. All wore fine and rich attire. The 
Emperor, as was meet, had on a sombre dress of black velvet, 
relieved only by the collar of the Golden Fleece. When Charles 
entered, all present rose to greet him. Seating himself, with 
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Mary on his left, and Philip on his right hand, he signed to 
those before to sit down. Philibert de Bruxelles, a member 
of the Privy Council, opened the proceedings with a speech 
about all the Emperor had done for the good of the lands he 
ruled. His health, said the speaker, now forced him to cease 
labouring and to yield to his son a burden his genius had 
enabled him to bear with such glory to himself, and profit to 
the world. Bruxelles ended, hoping that stable peace would 
soon be made with France, and that the one true religion might 
ever be the bond to unite so many provinces that differed in 
all else. Then, still keeping his seat, Charles, putting on his 
spectacles and holding a paper of notes in his hand, began to 
speak. His voice was feeble, though dignified. His mien seemed 
more than usually noble, inspired by the great deed he was doing. 
One by one, he reviewed the events of his long reign. He spoke 
of difficulties encountered and overcome, of negotiations and 
treaties successfully carried through, of battles and sieges lost 
and won. Forty years ago, he said, in that same hall, he ended 
his minority. At sixteen he had put on the crowns of Spain. 
Thirty-six years had he worn the Imperial diadem. During 
those years he had spared himself no cares and no labours. 
Nine times had he gone into Germany, six times into Spain, 
seven times into Italy, four times into France, twice into 
England, and as often to Africa. Eight times he had floated 
on the waters of the Mediterranean, and four times had he 
faced the waves of the ocean. His peroration was as sublime 
as it was modest. “I know well,” he said, “that I have often, 
especially in my youth, done great wrong by ignorance and 
heedlessness, as well as otherwise. Nevertheless I can boldly say, 
that I never did violence, wrong, or harm to any of my subjects. 
If ever I have, I did it, not wilfully, but unknowingly. I am 
sorry, and beg pardon for it.” As he ceased speaking, every 
eye was moist, and sobs were heard all through the crowded 
hall. “And here,” says Sir John Mason, the English Ambassador, 
“he brake into a weeping, whereunto, besides the dolefulness of 
the matter, I think he was moche provoked by seeing the whole 
company to doo the lyke before, beying in myne opinion not 
one man in the whole assemblie, stranger or other, that dewring 
the tyme of a good piece of his oracion poured note out 
abundantly teares ; some more, some less.”* And the passionate 
grief of the crowd was redoubled, as, amidst his tears, the 


$ Quoted by Gachard, as above, p. 92. 
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Emperor cried aloud: “ My children, your love for me breaks 
my heart. With sorrow I am leaving you!” 

When ‘the feelings of all present had somewhat calmed, 
Maes, pensionary of Antwerp, rose up to speak in the name 
of the assembly. In his day, he was reputed a great orator. 
His speech, as reported, may fail to do him justice. Too studied, 
too full of fine words, overflowing with slavish thanks, and high 
hopes and good wishes, it shows that Maes might have been a 
good spokesman on any commonplace occasion. It does not 
show that he had a soul able to drink in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, or to soar to the sublime. His speech, after a few 
forms had been gone through, was followed by Charles investing 
his son with the sovereignty of the Netherlands. Philip threw 
himself on his knees before his father and strove to kiss the 
hand that gave him so much. Charles, however, raised up his 
son and lovingly embraced him, saying in Spanish: “ My son, 
I give you all I hold and enjoy in these parts. I pray you to 
defend the Catholic religion and justice.” And Philip answered : 
“ Sire, you have put on me a great burden. I will do, as always, 
your bidding and bear it. Only help me with your counsel.” 
And the Emperor, again overcome, wept. When the letters- 
patent of cession had been read, the new sovereign turned 
towards his new subjects. “Gentlemen,” he said shortly, 
“ although I understand French fairly well, 1 am not ready 
enough in it to speak to you now. The Bishop of Arras 
will say a few words in my name.” Philip did not, as many 
writers relate, excuse himself for not speaking Flemish, for 
that tongue was never used at state gatherings in the Low 
Countries. Then in a long telling speech, the Bishop of Arras, 
afterwards the famous Cardinal Granvelle, set forth all the whys 
and wherefores, real or fanciful, that made Philip willing in his 
father’s lifetime to take the sovereignty his father had so well 
used. The Bishop having done speaking, another moving episode 
happened. Mary, Queen of Hungary, resigned the regency of 
the Netherlands. She had long held it amid many troubles, 
and now gave it up, against the wish of all, to enjoy in the 
evening of her life the sweets of quiet. Charles feelingly 
accepted her resignation, thanking her for her great services. 
The love and regret of those she had so wisely ruled approved 
the Emperor's thanks, and followed her across the ocean to 
her Spanish haven of rest. After a little formal business, 
the meeting broke up, and Charles, as soon as the crowd 
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had melted away, went back to his humble abode in the 
park. 

Next day, Philip, as sovereign of the Netherlands, took the 
oaths of office. The new ruler aroused no popular joy. In- 
experienced, Spanish in his disdain for other nations, and caring 
only for Spain, as the land of his birth and education, Philip 
was not the man to heal sore feelings that had already arisen 
between the Flemings and Spaniards. Within a few months 
of his coming to power, says an eye-witness, those of the two 
nations at his court would not eat nor drink, nor talk together. 
On the steps of the throne began troubles that were for so 
many long years to waste the fairest provinces of the Nether- 
lands. 

Ten months passed away ere Charles embarked for Spain. 
The cause of this tarrying was the same as that which just 
before had delayed Philip from leaving England, It is amusing 
to find two of the most powerful monarchs Europe has ever 
seen, kept from two not very long sea-voyages from want of 
money. Yet so it was. Both father and son were more than 
once hard pressed for ready money. For instance, Charles was 
at Brussels and Philip at London, when the Emperor's mother 
died. By rights, simultaneous funeral services should have been 
held in both places forthwith. Charles wrote to his son to have 
one at once, and then, to save his buying new ones, to send 
him over the black hangings. Thereupon, Philip, with greater 
thriftiness, begs his father to wait until he reaches Brussels, 
where they might make one service do for two! Other causes 
than poverty kept Charles in Flanders. Philip did all he could 
to keep his father with him as long as possible. The father 
made up for the son’s want of popularity. Philip, though he 
knew the Emperor's health could not bear a northern winter, 
wished to keep him in Flanders, while he betook himself to 
Spain. Charles, of course, refused. The latter was also delayed 
by a visit to the place of his birth, Ghent. There, having now 

given up all his realms, he took leave of the foreign Ambassadors. 
Then, after having been visited by the King and Queen of 
Bohemia, he bade Philip farewell and went to a little house 
in the village of Souburg, near Flushing, there to await a fair 
wind for Spain. It blew the day Philip paid a visit to his father 
on shipboard. Hardly had the son gone back to shore, when 
the fleet weighed anchor, and Charles the Fifth left his native 
land for ever (September 17th, 1556). 
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The fleet was made up of Spanish and Flemish vessels. 
How many of the former there were is not known. Of the 
latter there were nineteen, of which eight were ships of war. 
On board the Flemish ships were some two thousand persons, 
officers, courtiers, soldiers, sailors, and servants. Among the 
soldiers were ninety-nine men of the Emperor’s body-guard. 
His sisters, the Queens-dowager of France and Hungary, took 
passage on board the Falcon, a Flemish vessel. The Emperor 
embarked on a Biscayan ship, £/ E-sptritu Santo, of five hundred 
and sixty-five tons burden. Philip had lately crossed in it from 
Dover, on his way to the Low Countries. A cosy cabin, warmed 
by a stove, had been made ready for the use of the Emperor. 
He took with him all that he might need at Yuste. Among 
other things were rich fittings for a small chapel. There was 
daintily wrought church plate, as well as massive candlesticks 
and crosses of precious metals, and prayer-books with costly 
bindings. There were two solid silver reliquaries, and in them 
pieces of the True Cross. There were many priceless works of 
art, a large painting of the Blessed Trinity; three others of 
various subjects, painted one on wood, another on stone, and 
the third on canvas; a likeness of the Emperor with his wife ; 
two portraits of himself and the Empress apart—all from the 
brush of Titian, Charles’ favourite master. Other paintings 
there were, mostly portraits, as also a small library of books. 
The valuable cargo was completed by a large amount of 
household utensils of gold and silver. After a fine voyage, 
the Emperor and his sisters landed safety at Laredo, on 
September 28th, 1556, having been eleven days at sea. The 
story of his having been cast on the Spanish coast, in the midst 
of a terrible tempest, is more picturesque than true. Its origin 
seems to have been that some of the fleet which had made a 
less speedy passage were driven by stress of weather into 
Santander. No ships, however, were lost. Philip had ordered 
all to be made ready for his father’s arrival at Laredo. As the 
messenger to say that Charles had left Flanders never started 
or never got to Spain, the Emperor’s coming was unexpected. 
At Laredo he found no chaplains to look after the wants of 
his soul, no doctors to look after those of his body. There was 
no money to live at Laredo, and no mules and litters to leave it. 
This sorely vexed Charles, and he fretted until means at last 
came for his journey. He travelled with so scanty a retinue 
that on any of his servants falling sick, there were hardly 
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enough to wait on him. The two Queens journeyed two days’ 
distance behind him. Dojfia Juana, who was then ruling Spain 
for Philip, had ready for her father at every halting-place along 
the road, wine, game, fish, fruit, as well as warm coverings of 
feathers for her father’s use during the cold nights. These 
civilities pacified him for his daughter's seeming neglect at 
Laredo. By his wish, no pomp or parade was made on his 
behalf. At Valladolid he lodged in a private house, leaving 
the palace and its gaiety to his sisters. He was glad that at 
Medina del Campo its magistrates were the last who had to 
pay him homage. About the middle of November he reached 
Jarandilla, and stayed there until all should be ready for him at 
Yuste. Jarandilla was a poor sort of place, badly provisioned, 
and having in winter a damp, foggy climate. Rumours un- 
favourable to Yuste were whispered among Charles’ followers. 
They grew discontented, and began to murmur. Charles went 
to the monastery, which he had not yet seen, and was well 
pleased with it. He bade the monks make ready for his 
servants forty beds and many tables, chairs, and benches. The 
good monks must have been a very useful body, as they were 
Charles’ architects, builders, and carpenters, on the present 
occasion. His unsettled state of health and want of money 
delayed Charles in entering his retreat. Much time was also 
wasted in settling whom of his servants he should dismiss or 
retain, though his body-guard and many of his Flemish retainers 
had been already sent back to Flanders. At last, early in 
1557, to quote the words of a recent writer, “a monastery of 
Estramadura, built near the spot were Sertorius died, as if 
glory was to abide with Charles the Fifth even in his retreat, 
was the refuge the world’s master chose that he might forget 
his conquests and triumphs amid shady woods and flowery 
gardens tended by his own hands. He himself likened his 
retreat to that of Diocletian at Salona. Diocletian, weary of 
being gazed at by the whole world, fled from his palace to 
escape a task beyond his strength. Charles, casting aside his 
crowns, seemed to have retired into the future, the sooner to 
enjoy its fruits.” ® 

The Monastery of St. Geronimo at Yuste, in the Vera de 
Plasencia, province of Estramadura, was formed by two large 
quadrangular cloisters, around which were the cells, offices, and 


9 Kervyn, Za Flandre, p. 84. 
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refectory of the monks.” The cloisters were united by a large 
dormitory. To the south, touching the westernmost cloister, 
stood the church. On its south side, adjoining it, were the 
rooms built for Charles. On his reaching Yuste, the monks 
greeted him joyfully and led him to the church, where a 
Te Deum was chanted. The poor Prior, nervous at welcoming 
so noble a guest, styled the Emperor his Paternity instead of 
his Majesty. The Imperial guest, having had the monks 
presented to him and allowed them to kiss his hand, was 
shown over all the buildings, even to a little hermitage that 
stood some hundred paces apart. Then Charles entered on 
his new life. It did not seem very cheerful, to one at least of 
his faithful servants. “Those who have given up the world 
and its goods,” wrote Quijada, “might grow to like it, but I 
have given up neither.”" For one who had served his master, 
during thirty-five years, amid the bustle of Courts and camps, 
such an abode was sad, more especially as it parted the trusty 
retainer and his wife and children. For Charles the place had 
many charms. The view from the southern windows” of his 
rooms, when free of morning mists or wintry rains and lighted 
by the glowing sunshine of Spain, must have gladdened his soul. 
The slopes around were thickly clad with the dense foliage of . 
the mulberry, walnut, and chestnut tree. Beneath the windows 
was a garden, bright with flowers, whose beauty art and nature 
united to enhance. Beyond was the Vera and hills, and forests 
of oaks and chestnut trees. ‘There are few spots that might 
now be visited with more interest than that which the great 
Emperor had selected as his retreat from the thorny cares of 
government. And until within a few years the traveller 
would have received from the inmates of the convent the same 
hospitable welcome which they had always been ready to give 
to the stranger. But in 1809 the place was sacked by the 
French: and the fierce soldiery of Soult converted the pile, 
with its venerable cloisters, into a heap of blackened ruins. 


10 Hieronymites, or Regular Hermits, founded in Spain in the fourteenth century. 
They were Charles’ favourite religious. It was the same Order that in 1595, at 
St. Onofrio in Rome, watched around the death-bed of Tasso. 

11 Gachard, Xetraite, iii. 126. 

12 ** As the windows were thrown wide open to admit the cool thyme-scented 
breeze, the eye in the clear evening swept over the boundless valley, and the night- 
ingales sang sweetly in the neglected orange garden to the bright stars reflected like 
diamonds in the black tanks below us. How often had Charles looked out, ona 
stilly eve, on this self-same and unchanged scene, where he alone was now wanting !” 


(Ford’s Handbook of Stain, p. 553). 
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Even the collection of manuscripts, piled up with so much 
industry by the brethren, did not escape the general doom. 
The palace of the Emperor, as the simple monks loved to call 
his dwelling, had hardly a better fate, though it came from the 
hands of Charles’ own countrymen,” the Liberals of Cuacos. 
By these patriots the lower floor of the mansion was made into 
stables for their horses. The mulberry leaves were gathered 
from the garden to furnish material for the silk-worm, who was 
permitted to wind his cocoon in the deserted chambers of 
royalty. Still the great features of nature remain the same as 
in Charles’ day. The bald peaks of the sierra still rise above 
the ruins of the monastery. The shaggy sides of the hills still 
wear their wild forest drapery. Far below, the eye of the 
traveller ranges over the beautiful Vera of Plasencia, which 
glows in the same exuberant vegetation as of yore; and the 
traveller, as he wanders amid the ruined porticoes and the 
desolate arcades of the palace, drinks in the odours of a thousand 
aromatic plants and wild flowers that have shot up into a 
tangled wilderness, where once was the garden of the Imperial 
recluse.”'* And if, weary with nature’s beauties, the recluse 
turned his steps indoors, he found all that a man of taste needs 
to beguile his time. The works of art, brought from Flanders, 
adorned his new abode. If it had not the luxury of a palace, 
it had not the bareness of a hermit’s cell. Rich carpets hid 
its floors, tapestries hung on its walls, and the plain furniture 
was ample. The accounts of the poverty of his dwelling are 
as true as Robertson’s statement that Charles had at Yuste 
“only twelve domestics.” He had at least fifty attendants. 
He had two chaplains. A Franciscan Father minded the 
spiritual wants of the household. The Emperor’s own confessor 
was Father Regla, who often of an afternoon read to his penitent 
passages from the Fathers, or discussed with him points in 
theology. Charles heard daily Mass from the tribune which 
looked from his room into the church. At times he entered 
the latter, to be present at more solemn services. He much 
delighted in the music chanted by the monks. With these he 
now and again dined in their refectory. Twice a week he 
listened to a sermon. At meals he talked on historical or 
scientific subjects with his doctor or secretary, both men of 
learning. He was fond of gardening, when the weather was 


13 Scarcely, for Charles was not a Spaniard. 
14 Prescott, Philip the Second, vol. i. chap. ix. 
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fine. If bad, he spent his time with his watchmaker in a 
workshop, where they together contrived many ingenious 
machines. Strada speaks of marvellous mechanical birds, which 
were made to fly in and out of the window, and of a small corn- 
grinding mill of great power. Nor was Charles wholly cut off 
from the outer world. Many sought his counsel, or came to 
see once more their old master. His sisters also visited him, 
though their stay was not welcome to the Imperial household, 
as it caused much difficulty in getting provisions. Generally 
the Emperor's table at Yuste was good and plentifully supplied. 

The recluse was ever anxious to know what was doing 
on the world’s stage, where he had once played a foremost 
part. If letters reached Yuste, without having in them news 
of the political world, he was sadly vexed. If despatches came 
after he had gone to bed, he bade his secretary to awaken 
him and to read the news. His son’s victory at St. Quentin 
gave him great joy. He caused a solemn High Mass, in thanks- 
giving for it, to be sung in the convent chapel. He assisted 
at it, and afterwards gave away large alms. His joy was 
somewhat marred by his son not having actually been in the 
midst of the battle. His absence illustrates the difference of 
character between father and son. The one would have been 
in the thickest of the fight, risking his person as well as his 
subjects. The other held it more politic to direct the movement 
of his armies from the safe stronghold of his closet, and to 
play the game of war as men play chess. To return, however, 
to Charles at Yuste. It has often been asked whether in his 
retirement he meddled in politics. It would at first sight seem 
that, repenting of his intention to leave politics alone, he inter- 
fered in three questions. The succession to the crown of 
Portugal excited his active interference as well as his interest. 
Ministers and ambassadors consulted him and took his orders 
on the subject. It was, however, as head of his family, not 
as Emperor or King, that he acted in this way. Again, at the 
prayer of his son, he was about to play an active part in getting 
from Anthony de Bourbon, Duke of Vendéme, a renunciation of 
the crown of Navarre. Over and over again, Philip sought his 
father’s help in one thing or another. It is hard to praise the 
son for this. It was, at least, selfish. It was not generous to 
ask the Queen-dowager of Hungary, in her declining years, to 
resume the trying regency of the Low Countries. Nor was it 
less selfish to seek to retain his father in Flanders. Philip was 
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not slow in taking the honours and kingdoms of his father, and 
he was just as ready to shift as much of them as was burden- 
some on to shoulders that had borne the whole so long. Charles’ 
generosity in not resenting his son’s conduct, laid him open 
to the charge of wishing to regain power. He also interfered 
in regard to certain persons infected with heresy at Valladolid. 
With all the fervour of a religious mind and the sagacity of 
a politician, he wrote letter after letter to the magistrates of the 
city, to stamp out the first sparks of false doctrines by swiftly 
punishing its propagators. These things show that the Emperor 
did not seek to resume his former position. Love of his family 
and of his religion were the sole motives of his interference on 
the occasions mentioned. In home politics, as they are now 
called, he never meddled. 

Charles the Fifth was not long to enjoy his retreat. Death, 
that spares not the emperor on his throne, sought and found 
him in his solitude. In August, 1558, Charles had better health. 
The gout he had endured during the past winter had altogether 
left him, and this though he was sorely afflicted by the death of 
his sister, the Queen-dowager of France, and by the capture of 
Calais by the Duke de Guise. The latter event he took as much 
to heart as did the English Queen. Still, he kept well. It was 
his custom when in good health, so a monk of Yuste relates, to 
have Masses said for the souls of some one of his departed 
relations and Knights of the Golden Fleece. Every Thursday 
a Mass was sung in honour of the Blessed Sacrament. On now 
feeling so much better, he ordered solemn dirges to be sung, in 
turn, for his father, mother, and wife. These pious exercises 
pleased him, so he suggested to his Father Confessor that the 
monks should have a funeral service for the Emperor himself. 
The good Father did not at first understand Charles’ meaning. 
When he did he warmly applauded the idea as “a holy and 
wholesome thought.” The strange, irregular service of the dead, 
for one still living, was duly performed. The Emperor, in 
mourning as well as his household, with a lighted taper in his 
hand, knelt at the foot of the altar. He prayed with great 
fervour, out of a shabbily bound book of prayers. The service 
over, the day being fine, he dined on a little terrace westward of 
his house, beside an ingeniously contrived fountain. Afterwards 
he had brought to him, one by one, the portraits of his family, 
and some other pictures of religious subjects. After contem- 
plating fixedly a painting of the Last Judgment, overcome by 
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the emotions of the day and of the subject before him, and 
affected by the strong rays of the sun that beat down on the 
terrace around him, he was seized with a fever. Some have 
doubted the story of the dirge and terrace scene. Its romantic 
nature, the silence of certain witnesses, and a discrepancy in 
dates, have cast doubts on it. M.Gachard, a man not much 
given to sentiment, admits its truth and explains away doubtful 
points, and we feel bound to think he has proved his case. 

The fever at first caused little anxiety. Charles, though, 
seems to have felt it to be his last illness. He made his final 
testamentary dispositions. He prepared for his end by a careful 
confession and devout Holy Communion. He grew gradually 
worse. His appetite left him and the fever heightened. He 
could get no sleep at night, and, after sunset, he insisted on 
continuing his old custom of having windows and doors left 
wide open. All his symptoms grew graver, and he became 
dangerously feeble. From the night of September the 17th, 
for two-and-twenty hours, he was speechless and unconscious. 
Rallying a little, he received the last rites of the Church. At 
half-past two on the morning of September the 2Ist, 1558, the 
great Emperor died, aged fifty-eight years and seven months, 
less a few days. His death, said an eye-witness, was such as 
became a great Christian prince. To the last he was conscious. 
His eyes were fixed on a silver crucifix held before him. It 
had been used by the Empress his wife in her last agony. 
Carranza, the Archbishop of Toledo, stood at the bedside reading 
the prayers for a departing soul. The words of the De Profundis 
were on the Archbishop’s lips, when Charles, seeking to kiss 
the crucifix, fell back on his pillow, crying aloud, “Ay Jesus.” 
The Emperor was dead. Such was the end of one who, as 
Mignet justly remarks, “was ever worthy of himself in whatever 
circumstances he was placed, and who, if he ended his life with 
the humble piety of a Christian, at least kept to the last the 
lofty mind of a great man.” 

Everywhere dirges were sung for the repose of his soul. At 
the one in the Spanish Church in Rome, all the Cardinals were 
present. At Valladolid a saint preached the funeral oration. 
St. Francis Borgia chose for his text the words, Ecce clongavi 
Sugiens et manst in solitudine. Even his foes prayed for Charles 
the Fifth, and Henry the Second of France was present at the 
service in Nétre Dame at Paris. The most solemn obsequies 
were celebrated by Philip in the Collegiate Church at Brussels. 
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Thither, clad in deepest mourning, he went on foot, in company 
with all his great nobles, soldiers, statesmen, and courtiers. The 
procession from the palace to the church took two hours in 
winding its way through the crowded streets of the capital of 
Brabant. Hangings ‘of cloth of gold and black velvet covered 
the walls within the sacred pile, in the centre of which was 
placed a rich catafalque covered with the insignia of the deceased 
monarch. It must indeed have been a soul-stirring sight to 
have seen “the people of Flanders, and rank and beauty of its 
capital, gathered together” at St. Gudule’s, where, “amidst 
clouds of incense and the blaze of myriads of lights, the deep 
tones of the organ, vibrating through the long aisles, mingled 
with the voices of the priests, as they chanted their sad requiem 
to the soul of their departed sovereign.” Among the many 
scrolls hung around the church in honour of Charles, one aptly 
described the Emperor's whole policy. “ Never,” it said, “ unless 
forced, had he borne arms against Christians, though ever ready 
to use them against the enemies of Christ’s name.” 

His body was first put to rest beside the high altar of the 
church at Yuste. Later on, Philip the Second moved it, along 
with the ashes of other of his ancestors, to the tomb-like palace 
of the Escurial. There, undisturbed by the ravages of revolu- 
tions and the flow and ebb of rival dynasties, and even, it is 
said, uncorrupted by time, Charles the Fifth’s body rests in 
peace. 


W. C. R. 


15 Prescott, Philip the Second, vol. i. chap. ix. 
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PART III.—THE PRESIDENCY OF MAVROCORDATO. 
DURING the first year’s campaign of the war of Greek independ- 
ence its success rested mainly on the energy inspired by a first 
great effort, on the strength of superior numbers, and on the 
large amount of wealth which, under different forms, came most 
opportunely as a fund to supply one of the sinews of war. But 
helps like these were unequal to the task of imparting that 
union and concentration of action necessary for the perseverance 
of the effort, and for its chances of permanent success. Hitherto 
each primate had tried to be a dictator within the limits of his 
own authority, each leader would fain be a commander-in-chief, 
and if any system existed at all, it was one simply of multiplied 
local self-governments. The freed Greeks had as yet instituted 
no new plan of taxation or administration of justice, in these 
points they had left the Turkish organization untouched. While, 
then, the more intelligent among the common people, being by 
far the most practical and patriotic class, felt the urgent necessity 
for a national Constitution, it remained to be seen whether the 
different states would be sufficiently disinterested, or the indivi- 
dual leaders sufficiently unselfish to combine together in framing 
an efficient organization, such as the progress of the revolution 
now imperatively called for. The sequel will show how entirely 
these necessary qualifications were absent. Notwithstanding 
the natural inclination of the Greek character to be forward, 
ambitious, designing, and easily excited by success, and notwith- 
standing the rivalry between states which sprang up from seeds 
nurtured by such qualities, a man of real patriotism, of strong 
mind and character, and experience in war might have domi- 
nated and directed for good even such elements of discord as 
these. The opportunity was not wanting, but the right man 
was. A grand position offered itself to the grasp of Demetrius 
Ypsilanti when the Messenian Senate invited him to return with 
full powers from Leondari, whither he had betaken himself in 
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despair of being able to stem the tide of selfishness and intrigue. 
But incapacity and inexperience alike prevented him from rising 
to the height of the occasion, and those who would have obeyed 
soon began vigorously to oppose him. An abler man came on 
the scene when Prince Alexander Mavrocordato joined the camp 
near Tripolitza on the 8th of August in 1821. Descended from 
a family of Phanariots, originally of Chios, which had given two 
hospodars to Wallachia, he was born at Constantinople in the 
year 1787. His was a name destined to become famous in 
connection with the struggle itself, with the formation of the 
kingdom of Greece, and with the reign of its first Sovereign. 
Yet even he rather occupied his high position than filled it, and 
his dubious claim to it rested on the very insufficient basis of the 
absence of a better and fitter man; for, as we shall see, he 
lacked the necessary abilities, and had neither firmness, prudence, 
nor statesmanship, while his patriotism did not raise him above 
the foibles of selfishness and vanity. A third aspirant after 
place and power now put himself forward in the person of 
Theodore Negris, a Phanariot, possessing the usual qualities 
of activity and ambition, a certain amount of ability, and a very 
large share of selfish and unprincipled intrigue. 

Ypsilanti, Mavrocordato, and Negris formed at first a kind of 
disunited triumvirate, the first named presiding in the Morea, 
Mavrocordato in Western Greece, and Demetrius Negris in the 
East. In the first flush of his power, Prince Demetrius Ypsi- 
lanti summoned a national assembly to meet at Tripolitza in 
November, 1821; and though his ambition misled him so far as to 
ally this act of authority with the name of his own family, instead 
of that of the Greek nation, his summons was obeyed from all 
parts. The epidemic still prevailing near the scene of recent 
carnage frightened the assembly into a removal from Tripolitza 
to Argos in the following month ; whence the danger of armed 
intimidation again transferred it to Piada, three miles from 
Epidaurus on the coast of Argolis. The presence of such a 
danger called for the control of an able and energetic mind, but 
such a mind was not to be found.- The work of inaugurating a 
really national and patriotic constitution for Greece was unfor- 
tunately destined to be thwarted and even permanently crippled 
by her own internal party jealousies, and notably by the, selfish 
policy of the Morea. The Primates, who were for the most 
part the tax-gatherers of the Peninsula, were determined to 
retain as much power as they could in their own hands. To 
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this end they revived and improved upon the Peloponnesian 
Senate, investing it with special control over the finances, the 
municipalities, and the military resources of the Morea, and 
obtaining for it the unconstitutional privilege of naming deputies 
to represent it in the National Assembly. The effect of this 
was to create an 7zwiperium in imperio, and to give to one state 
or section of the country its own independent army, under a 
separate commander-in-chief ; in a word, to give to it a virtually 
independent constitution. Under all these adverse circum- 
stances the Constitution of Epidaurus was promulgated on the 
13th of January, 1822, aud the independence of Greece was then 
proclaimed; and, as Dr. Finlay remarks, “two antagonistic 
administrations were erected, of nearly equal force.” 

On paper the Constitution sounded well: it was no doubt a 
powerful theoretic statement of national wrongs and political 
principles, of which the authorship is attributed to Mavrocordato 
and Negris. It proclaimed civil and religious liberty, security of 
person and property, equal eligibility to office, and the inde- 
pendence of the judicial body. It abolished slavery, and 
declared that judicial torture was illegal; it established a national 
congress invested with legislative authority, and an executive 
body composed of five members. Strangely enough Prince 
Alexander was, at this particular moment, bitten with that 
mania which attacks so many, whether politicians or generals, of 
aiming at equal distinction on the field of battle and on the 
floor of the Senate-house. On his way from Missolonghi to 
attend the National Assembly he delayed at Patras, with the 
view of helping the force engaged in the siege. His appearance 
on the scene only rendered the Turkish garrison doubly vigilant. 
A sortie from the citadel drove the blockading army to flight, 
and cost Mavrocordato the loss of his whole personal baggage. 
Notwithstanding the sorry plight in which he appeared at Argos, 
and the ridiculous position in which his bad generalship had 
placed him, he was unanimously elected President of Greece, 
and Negris was his first Chancellor. Towards the end of 
January, 1822, the seat of Government was transferred to 
Corinth, the citadel of which had recently capitulated. 

Having thus endeavoured to explain the mew auspices 
under which the campaign of the year 1822 began, we may 
now follow its successive events. In the history of this year 
the eye is attracted from minor disasters by the all-absorbing 
prominence of the terrible calamity that befell the Greeks in 
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Chios. Yet it must be confessed that here, as elsewhere, the 
Greeks were either directly or indirectly the cause in great 
measure of their own misfortunes. There were many reasons 
which made the inhabitants of Chios most unwilling to join 
in any acts of rebellion, and therefore they had previously with- 
stood the efforts of Tombazes to compromise them with the 
Turks. They were not a warlike race, and they had nothing 
to gain by rebelling. They were lightly taxed, and were their 
own tax-collectors. In fact they would be very decided losers 
by any outbreak. Their beautiful island, seven miles off the 
coast of Asia Minor, was exceedingly fertile, and produced not 
only a highly esteemed wine, but rich fruits, such as figs and 
olives, also cheese, gum-mastic, silk, and wool; it enjoyed the 
protection of the Sultana, and was favoured at Court. So 
peaceful and flourishing an island as this the adventurer 
Lykourgos rudely invaded in his blind and reckless enthusiasm. 
Ignorant that the Sultan having already taken alarm the Greek 
inhabitants had been disarmed, the persons of the Archbishop 
and seventy inhabitants seized as hostages, the citadel repaired 
and provisioned, and its garrison augmented ; regardless of the 
previous failures and of the fearful risk and responsibility of 
his own unauthorized enterprize, Lykourgos landed with the 
pitiful force of two thousand five hundred men, and at the 
worst of seasons, in opposition to the wishes of all, except 
perhaps some of the country people. He had in his head only 
a wild and indefinite plan, which was not and never could have 
been carried out; and though untrained rabbles joined him 
from the country, he knew neither how to manage them nor 
what he should direct them to do. Ypsilanti and Mavrocordato 
were almost more culpable in their neglect to support him by a 
fleet, which might at least have arrested the advance of the 
Turkish squadron, already on its way through the Dardanelles, 
and at the same time have prevented Turkish troops crossing 
over to Chios from the mainland. It will scarcely be believed 
that Lykourgos, on the arrival of Kara-Ali with his fleet, 
abandoned the Chiots to their fate as suddenly and as recklessly 
as he had forced all the consequences of a seeming rebellion 
upon them. Of course the now miserable inhabitants were held 
responsible for his acts, though happily for them the wealth, 
which had been so strong a temptation to Lykourgos, fed the 
avarice of the Turkish soldiers and made Kara-Ali lenient, out 
of his regard for the revenue that passed from the island into the 
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Sultan’s treasury, so that some of the villages were at first saved 
from pillage, and many lives purchased at a very high price. 
But even when the bloodshed had been partially arrested, the 
lowest estimate of the victims of the sword during the long 
protracted massacre at Chios was twenty-five thousand persons, 
of whom the greater part were full-grown men, while fifteen 
thousand escaped into neighbouring islands, only to die of grief 
or starvation, and forty-five thousand women and children were 
sold into slavery ; to give further details were only to repeat 
horrors already sufficiently described. The savage practice of 
retaliation gave an opportunity to Sultan Mahmoud to swell the 
general slaughter already appalling by adding to it the Chiot 
hostages and several merchants at Constantinople, together 
with the Archbishop and the seventy Greeks in Turkish hands 
at Chios. 

But while Kara-Ali delayed at his moorings, that he might 
pass the rhamazan off the island, a storm of retribution was 
gathering in the distance. Yet a little while and it would 
burst with destructive violence when he least expected it. It 
was only on the 1oth of May that the united fleets of Hydra 
and Spezzia put to sea from their place of rendezvous at Ipsara. 
Their number amounted to fifty-six sail, among which were eight 
fire-ships, and the chief command over the whole was by 
common consent conceded to the right man, Andreas Miaulis. 
He possessed not only skill and experience, but also the high 
qualities of deep thought, indomitable will, and pure patriotism. 
It was in the need and at the call of his country that, after 
retiring from active life, he had now taken up arms in her 
cause. On the 18th of June, the last day of rhamazan in the 
year 1822, Kara-Ali had assembled round him a large number 
of the principal officers of his fleet to celebrate the feast of 
Bairam on board his vessel. Dark though the night was, it 
was turned into day by a brilliant illumination of the whole 
Turkish squadron ; but a little before dusk two fire-ships, under 
direction of Constantine Canaris of Ipsara and George Pepinis 
of Hydra, bore down through the northern entrance into the 
straits between Chios and the coast of Asia Minor, and silently 
passed into the very midst of the hostile fleet. They had run 
up French and Austrian colours, and carried variegated lamps 
at their masts and yards. Canaris, a name of ill omen for the 
Turk, with great skill and courage drove the bowsprit of his 
ship into an open porthole of the Admiral’s vessel, and clasped 
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its prow with so firm a hold of his grappling irons, bringing 
himself up at the same time to windward of his enemy, 
that in a few minutes the superb three-decker was a sheet of 
flame. On board of it a terrible scene ensued, two thousand 
three hundred persons were crowded there, and inflammable 
materials of every kind were stored on the lower deck and in 
other parts. The fire spread so rapidly, that all communication 
between the different decks was cut off. No means, therefore, 
could be taken to stop the conflagration, nor did any venture 
to approach the burning vessel, for fear of being involved in 
the same calamity. As it was, many ships had caught fire, and 
the crews of any that might have rendered assistance were 
busily engaged in hauling off. The miserable men saw them- 
selves thus abandoned to their fate in their burning prison. 
Their only chance of life was to jump into the sea or into a 
few boats alongside, which were immediately sunk by the 
crowds that sprang into them, while the shrieks of those who 
could make no effort to escape struck all with horror at the 
sound; the Turks in Chios, overwhelmed with terror, threw 
themselves with their faces on the ground, imploring the mercy 
of the Almighty. The Capitan Pasha, who had at first refused 
to leave his ship, at length jumped into one of the boats brought 
alongside to receive him ; but ere it could push off, a burning 
spar fell across it, and wounded him mortally on the head. He 
was carried in a dying state to meet his retribution on that 
shore of Chios, which he had so truly converted from a smiling 
garden into a howling wilderness. Soon after, his ship blew up 
with an explosion so tremendous that the houses for miles round 
were shaken to their foundations, every ship in the straits rocked 
as in a tempest, and the momentary silence that ensued was 
succeeded by fresh danger and dismay, as fragments of burning 
spars and masts came down in a clattering shower on the vessels 
of the fleet. Rage then followed upon fear and prayer, and the 
Turks finished the devastation of what little had been left at 
Chios for them to destroy. Sad as must have been the 
retrospect of both Greek and Mussulman when their thoughts 
reverted to Chios, its associations obtained present and abiding 
advantages to the Greeks. On the one hand the disaster brought 
by Canaris on the Turkish fleet freed the islands and coasts 
from its visitations, it abandoned to the Greeks the entire 
command of the Archipelago; and, by depriving the Turks 
in the Morea of cooperation and supplies, weakened and 
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impoverished them, and caused, in great measure, the defeat 
of the large armament prepared for the subjugation of Southern 
Greece. In addition to these solid advantages, their own 
undeserved calamities at Chios awakened, for the Greeks, 
the sympathies and called forth the active aid and support of 
all Christian Europe. 

One bad effect, however, the fate of Chios unexpectedly 
produced, it renewed in the breast of Mavrocordato his insatiable 
longing after military glory. Committing one of the greatest 
blunders of his whole career, and most culpably faithless to the 
duties and responsibilities of his high office, he brought fresh 
defeat to the Greek arms and disgrace upon himself by grasping 
at the post of Commander-in-chief in Western Greece. The 
murder of Ali Pasha at Jannina on the 5th of February, in this 
year 1822, had set both Khurshid Pasha and his army free for 
the long contemplated invasion of the Morea. At this crisis 
the Greeks rightly judged that, unable as they were to withstand 
in open field so great a force as was preparing to attack them, 
their best policy was to send help to their allies the Suliots and 
strengthen them to make a diversion in their favour. Owing, 
in some measure, to the able disposition of Omer-Vrione’s 
troops, Mavrocordato utterly failed even to join the Suliots ; 
besides which the old bane of jealousy and distrust made the 
armatoli and their leaders cool in the service of one so restless 
and ambitious of influence as the Prince President. Not even 
the heroic Marco Bozzaris of Suli succeeded in cutting his way 
through to his gallant countrymen, for his numbers were too 
small and the treachery of Gogos, a chieftain of the armatoli, 
had given notice to the Turks of the intended attempt. All the 
military manceuvres of Mavrocordato in connection with his ill- 
judged occupation of Petta, near Arta in the Epirus, resulted in 
so complete a defeat as to be destructive not only of further 
reliance on the Greek army, but of confidence in his own 
political administration. When he neglected this in order to 
play the General he ruined himself in both capacities. 

Notwithstanding the anarchy that now prevailed, each one 
directing expeditions who could grasp a little temporary power, 
we have three Greek successes to recount before we close in the 
year 1822. The first of these was an event of great moral 
importance to their cause. On the 2:st of June, the Acropolis 
of Athens, long blockaded by the Gieeks, was obliged to capi- 
tulate through the dearth of provisions and because all their 
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wells had run dry. Terms very favourable to the Turks were 
duly signed, and the Bishop of Athens, President of the Areo- 
pagus, compelled all the civil and military authorities to give 
their solemn oath that they would observe strictly the articles 
they had accepted; hoping thus to redeem, at the eleventh hour, 
the national character and credit. But instead of conveying 
their prisoners in neutral ships to Asia Minor, the Greeks within 
three days commenced to murder them in cold blood. Both 
sides were equally determined to make this struggle a war of 
mutual extermination. This important conquest gave the 
Greeks the entire command of Attica, and they were destined 
soon to gain another victory. The star of the veteran Khurshid 
was fast setting, he narrowly escaped the fate which he had 
been the instrument of bringing so suddenly upon Ali Pasha. 
He had long looked forward eagerly to the invasion of 
Southern Greece, his former pashalic, but now Dramali was 
put in command, and envy made him careless of his rival’s fate. 
Fatigue and anxiety brought on dysentery, and he died on 
November 16th, a natural death, just in time to avoid the 
bowstring. For the Sultan had despatched the message of 
death, too frequently the first intimation that a once valued and 
useful servant had grown unfit for his post, and was in the way. 
Dramali marched from Thessaly at the head of a large 
force, and all Eastern Greece had submitted to his authority. 
He seemed a just and able man and a prudent general. 
Abundant supplies and military stores had been collected at 
Zeitoun, whence the army finally moved southward in the 
beginning of July, nearly thirty thousand strong. On _ its 
appearance before Corinth the citadel, though amply stored 
with provisions, was delivered to them by the treachery of a 
Greek priest who commanded the place. There, in consequence, 
Dramali took up his quarters, and was joined by Yussuf Pasha 
from Patras. It was easy for the Turks to advance without 
opposition to Argos through the narrow pass of Dervenaki, and 
as easy to fill the members of the executive council with extreme 
alarm on finding their select ground and calm deliberations thus 
ruthlessly assailed. Consulting personal safety rather than 
either dignity or the preservation of property, they left the 
national archives and a large quantity of ecclesiastical plate 
behind them, not for the enemy to claim as honourable booty, 
but for bands of Greek klephts to appropriate to themselves by 
most dishonourable plunder. These, during the night, by the 
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artifice of constant cries and discharges of firearms raised the 
false alarm that the Turks were upon them, till the terrified 
inhabitants, family after family, left all behind, and fled in 
frantic dismay towards Lerna or Tripolitza, they knew not 
whither. When the Turks entered the town in the morning 
they found the sacking of the place taken out of their hands. 

Meanwhile a scene of double import was being enacted in 
the harbour of Lerna. While the senators and chieftains of 
Greece were hurriedly embarking on the vessels that were to 
take them round the coast towards Tripolitza, a noble handful 
of volunteers threw themselves into the ru.:ned castle on the 
Larissa, where once the Acropolis of Argos had reared its head. 
Their success in standing their ground emboldened the troops, 
which were still waiting at Lerna, to return to the neighbourhood 
of Argos along the line of the Erasinus. But best of all was 
the example of Prince Demetrius Ypsilanti, who despising the 
mean spirited summons of the senators to seek refuge with them 
and act as their president, not only refused to leave the people, 
but inspired by his energy and devotedness Kolokotroni, 
Petrobey, and others—all in fact whom he addressed. The 
Peloponnesian Senate took up the reins of Government thus 
abandoned, and the patriotism of the country was completely 
roused. Still further, Ypsilanti with several young chiefs 
joined the forlorn hope of the little band in the ruined citadel, 
and, though hard pressed for want of food and water, they 
rendered good service by arresting the onward march of the 
Ottoman army, and so prepared the way for Dramali’s subse- 
quent discomfiture. That General had in fact made a great 
mistake in resisting more experienced advice. Intending to 
relieve the siege of Nauplia, along the other side of the Gulf 
of Argolis, he neither made Corinth his head-quarters, gradually 
surrounding himself there with magazines for carrying on the 
war, nor did he wait to learn whether the Turkish fleet had duly 
landed at Nauplia the supplies on which his troops depended. 
Nay, he even repeated the fatal mistake of Lykourgos, and 
yielding to a sanguine and haughty temperament, ventured 
to neglect common precautions in his rash contempt for the 
enemy. Thus in the narrow defile along which he had passed 
he left no guards behind him to keep the way open for his 
return. His position at Argos soon became untenable. Not 
only from the extraordinary dryness of the season water was 
scarce and provisions difficult to get, but the small number of 
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Greeks had swelled into a force of five thousand, and still 
stronger bodies were forming on the mountains round Argos. 
When disease added its warning to the rest, there was nothing 
for it but to retire on Corinth. He had choice of four different 
roads. The two most direct were steep and dangerous passes 
through mountains, one of these by Dervenaki he had already 
marched through, but now eight thousand Greeks guarded the 
entrance into it. His advanced guards of one thousand 
Albanians took the circuitous road by the plains of Nemea, 
and escaped. A body of his cavalry found the Greeks in- 
trenched at Dervenaki, upon which they made for the fourth 
road winding towards the east, and had almost gained the open 
valley when Niketas dashed ahead and confronted them at the 
junction of their road with the Dervenaki pass. At this spot 
a fierce contest took place, for it commanded a ravine through 
which the Turks must pass, and in it a perfect barricade was 
formed of the dead bodies of horses and their riders, against 
which the numbers behind were ever pushing forward the 
helpless soldiers in front, to be the victims of a fire from above 
which they could neither ward off nor return. A body of well- 
mounted horsemen alone charged through and made their way 
to Corinth. The defeat of Dramali was still more certain above 
the ravine, for there the high ground was literally strewn with 
the dead and wounded, and as the Greeks had especially aimed 
their shots at baggage-mules, and the Turks were only too glad 
to escape if possible with their lives, the booty was as immense 
as the slaughter of the enemy was most destructive. The whole 
artillery, baggage, stores, even the military chest of Dramali, 
long trains of camels, and a number of richly caparisoned horses 
fell into the hands of the Greeks, while the Turks lost more 
than seven thousand men. But the Commander-in-chief, though 
paralyzed by his overwhelming defeat, felt that he must push 
on towards Corinth, and the next day, as the remainder of his 
army slowly wound its way up the steep ascent of the mountain 
road, the indefatigable Niketas with Demetrius Ypsilanti again 
assailed it in flank, and threw the Turks once more into con- 
fusion. But the troops in their greed of plunder once more 
turned their chief attention to the baggage-mules, and gave 
Dramali opportunity to escape surrounded by the main body 
of his cavalry. 

While we cannot but praise the true and unalloyed patriotism, 
the brave and unflagging determination of such men as Niketas, 
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and Canaris, and Botzaris, who along with Miaulis were the 
true saviours of their country, and while we must even congra- 
tulate the Greeks on the great advantages gained by their 
successes, yet we must own that, as the faults of their leaders 
brought many disasters upon them, so their very successes 
would have been far more solid and lasting if the ambition 
and jealousy of their commanders, and the avarice of the 
Klephtic chiefs had not marred each one in turn. In the 
present instance, had booty been thought less of, and had 
such complete victories as would have secured their country’s 
freedom been more valued and sought, a combined plan would 
have been arranged in anticipation of Dramali’s inevitable 
retreat, or even failing that, their victory would have been 
properly followed up, in which case not a man of the Turkish 
army could have escaped. Far as this failure was from being 
the only instance, it surely might at length have brought home 
the true lesson; on the contrary, it led to the very strange 
conclusion that military discipline could be dispensed with, 
that patriotism, even such as theirs, more than supplied its 
place. In the completeness of his defeat, the rival of Khurshid 
Pasha experienced, as Khurshid himself had done, how rapid 
a downfall could close in the drama of a successful career, for 
Dramali’s army soon melted away, and he himself died within a 
month after his predecessor in command. 

If we follow Kolokotroni to Nauplia we shall come upon the 
last great success of the Greeks which concluded the campaign 
of 1822. The same idleness and misdirection of the Turkish 
fleet which, by neglecting to reinforce Nauplia, entailed ruin 
on the expedition of Dramali, had given the Greeks an excellent 
chance of becoming masters of Nauplia before the Seraskier 
ever reached Argos. The extremity of want had led to the 
signing of a capitulation, on certain conditions mutually agreed 
to. The Turks were to be allowed to hire neutral vessels for 
their passage across the Aigean to Asia Minor, and the Greeks 
were actually put in possession of a small island fort com- 
manding the post, called the Burdjee. Greek avarice, being 
once more a stronger motive than the speedy recovery of their 
own land, induced the members of the Government to make 
a little money by private barter with the besieged, selling to 
them provisions at an exorbitant price. Naturally enough the 
Turks, thus provisioned for the moment by such accommodating 
blockaders, took heart again and looked out patiently for the 
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coming of Dramali or the arrival of the Ottoman ships. But 
they were trusting a broken reed, the Seraskier’s disastrous 
retreat cut off all help from that quarter; and when the idle 
fleet did at length approach, it directed its course round the 
Morea towards Patras, instead of rendering the service intrusted 
to it. In addition to the despair of help which now settled 
down on the Turkish garrison, came the horrors of famine. 
They subsisted for weeks on refuse and garbage, and at last 
on human flesh. They had become too weak to climb to 
their fortress crowning the high rock of Palamide above the 
town. The Greeks soon perceived their utter helplessness, 
and in the gloom of a dark and rainy December night they 
clambered up the rocky steep and with scaling ladders reached 
the summit. At daybreak the Turks from below saw with 
surprise and consternation the standard of the Greek Cross 
waving on the heights of their citadel. A second capitulation 
was the only course that remained for them, and it is with a 
feeling of mingled relief and incredulity that we read of the 
honour with which this agreement was carried out. The truth 
was that the great Klephtic chief had planned, this time, a little 
private arrangement ; firmly excluding the clamorous soldiery 
on the plea of obeying orders and preventing general massacre, 
he admitted into the town only a few chieftains with their 
personal friends. The leaders had done this before, with the 
sole result of demoralizing soldiers into a rabble of mutineers. 
An English frigate arrived at Nauplia just in time, her com- 
mander, Captain Hamilton, conferred with Kolokotroni and the 
Moreot chiefs whom he knew. He was fortunate enough to 
convince them of the contempt and abhorrence which all the 
cruelty and faithlessness practised in their war had inspired 
throughout Europe, and with firmness he insisted on vessels 
being at once prepared for the transport of their prisoners. 
Thus Greece was for once saved from dishonour. 

The ever ready Canaris had an opportunity of bringing the 
maritime campaign of 1822, like the struggle on land, to a vic- 
torious termination. Kara-Ali’s successor as Admiral of the 
Ottoman fleet was Mahomet Pasha. His appointment was marked 
by the fitting out of a more imposing armament than ever, 
comprising ninety sail. We have already seen that the ships 
bound for Nauplia had abandoned their fellow-countrymen to 
their fate,intimidated by the sufficiently ineffectual manceuvrings 
of the Greek flotilla, which had so long remained inactive in 
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the embrasures of Hydra and Spezzia. Ipsara, the home of 
fire-ships, had supplied several again, but Canaris was not there, 
and the new Capitan-Pasha was so little molested that the 
10th of November found him lying at anchor in fancied security 
within the Bay of Tenedos. No doubt his attention was directed 
towards two Turkish vessels that hove in sight, and seemed 
keeping up a running fight with two Greek brigs which followed ; 
but he little dreamt that the pursued ships belonged also to the 
Greeks, and that the dreaded Canaris was on board one of them, 
a clear indication that both were fire-ships. He had reason to 
be thankful for the happy chance that made Canaris allot his 
vessel to the tender mercies of a less experienced comrade, who 
though engaged in an easier undertaking let his victim escape. 
The Turks, unsuspicious of artifice, eagerly watched the chase 
and gladly admitted their supposed friends within their line 
of ships. Canaris instantly singled out a man-of-war which 
contained the treasure and with the cry, it is said, of “Turks 
you are burnt as at Chios,” ran his enemy aboard, abaft the 
forechains, on the larboard side. In a moment the flames blazed 
up higher than the maintop of the seventy-four, and enveloped 
her decks within a whirlwind of fire. The crew had no time to 
escape, some leapt into the sea, but were drowned long before 
they could reach the distant shore, and the next moment the 
vessel with eight hundred men blew up in a terrific explosion. 
Seized with consternation, the Turks cut their cables and 
dispersed in all directions, and when they reassembled their 
fleet within the Dardanelles they learnt that one corvette had 
gone on shore at Tenedos, and that another, abandoned by its 
crew, had been descried floating about, a complete wreck, in the 
Archipelago. By sea, then, as on land, the Greeks found the 
command open before them ; but once again they had to thank, 
not the efficiency of combined numbers, but the triumph of 
individual intrepidity and heroism. Constantine Canaris had 
single-handed, within the year, destroyed two line-of-battle ships 
and very nearly two thousand of their enemies ; he well merited 
the universal enthusiasm with which he was received by his 
countrymen, no one could pretend to divide the fame with him. 
It was well, however, for the Greeks at that time that the 
Ottoman fleet adhered so pertinaciously to its peculiar mode of 
warfare, which, though cowardly and ignominious, was calcu- 
lated to prevent its being at any time very seriously crippled. 
In fair fight a Greek naval victory would have been hopeless. 
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What success their isolated expeditions had was obtained by pri- 
vateers infesting the different coasts, and though they destroyed 
the trade of each single Turkish coaster that dared to show itself, 
they brought upon the war the stigma of an active piracy, des- 
tined soon to become-a public nuisance and disgrace. 

The following year opened disastrously for the Turks. 
Dramali despairing, after the fall of Nauplia, of maintaining 
his ground in Corinth, resolved to retain only a few soldiers 
for immediate defence of the citadel, and to send away the rest, 
to the number of five thousand, across the peninsula to Patras 
by way of Akrata, a defile close to the Corinthian Gulf. Here 
his old enemy Niketas was in wait for them, posting his men 
advantageously among the rocks and bushes; a terrible fire 
opened out from this ambuscade on the unsuspecting wayfarers. 
Resistance being useless, a capitulation was proposed and 
accepted by two hundred and fifty, who were marched off at 
once to Tripolitza. The remainder, fighting in their despair, 
were all destroyed or died of famine, with the loss of their whole 
baggage. It is difficult to recognize in an event of comparatively 
secondary importance, the real termination and result of that 
grand and menacing expedition of thirty thousand troops sent 
forth into the Morea six months before, in all the pride and 
panoply of war, with the design and prospect of effecting the 
entire conquest of Greece. But, two months later, the spring 
brought a far greater calamity in quite a new shape, and in 
an unexpected quarter, to paralyze the Sultan’s energetic 
preparations for a fresh campaign, and to cast a sinister omen 
of its future weakness in execution. On the Ist of March a 
fire broke out in the vicinity of Tophana, the imperial cannon 
foundry, where an immense train of artillery was in readiness 
for the army of Thessaly, and an unusual supply of ammunition 
and military stores was packed up. The fire extended to these, 
a violent and shifting wind spreading the flames in all directions. 
Not only the foundry and arsenal were burned down, but also 
fifty mosques and about six thousand houses; and a large portion 
of Pera and Galata was reduced to ashes. The fire was attri- 
buted to the Janissaries, a report which the Sultan believed 
and feared as a menace against himself. Instead of the Greeks 
being in a state to benefit by such a misadventure for the Turks, 
the perpetual private jealousies and dissensions between their 
commanders chose this time for manifesting themselves out- 
wardly in an anarchy doubly fatal, as being no longer confined 
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to the common rank and file. The discord had mounted to such 
a height that, when the deputies of the National Assemby met 
at Astros in the Morea, they were obliged to hold their delibera- 
tions in a garden, where by parties separated in different parts 
the debates were carried on in the form of angry messages, 
pointed often by keen and bitter menaces. Mavrocordato and 
Ypsilanti were no longer on speaking terms, the authority only 
of the chiefs of lower degree was obeyed, but the power of these 
was restricted to the term of their respective expeditions. 
Botzaris alone profited by the delay caused in refitting the 
new Turkish army to carry out successful operations in the 
Epirus. Towards August of the same year, 1823, the force 
under him had become greatly reduced, so that when Mastai, 
Pasha of Scodra, approached to resume the attack on Misso- 
longhi, he was afraid to meet him with open force. He and 
his heroic companions decided, however, on a nocturnal assault, 
in which he himself at the head of a chosen band was to pene- 
trate to the centre of the hostile camp, while the Pasha’s tent was 
fixed upon as the rallying point for three other divisions. The 
advanced guard of the Turks, five thousand strong, was buried 
in sleep, undefended by sentinels or even intrenchments, as it lay 
encamped in a valley intersected by vineyards and ditches. 
Roused suddenly from sleep the troops saw the swords of the 
Suliots gleaming overhead, and fled with precipitation, leaving 
their arms behind them. As Botzaris with loud voice animated 
his men the well-known accents were recognized, and suggested 
the spot towards which all shots were to be fired. Greek 
envy was still alive, ready to sacrifice a hero vainly fighting for 
Greece ; not a single captain of armatoli in the villages round 
about would do more than idly watch the flashes of the Suliot 
arms. Botzaris was severely wounded below the waist. Con- 
cealing his hurt, he succeeded in reaching the wall that sur- 
rounded the tent of the Pasha, but could find no gate 
or entrance. As he cautiously raised his head above the wall 
to discover how the place might be attacked, one of the guards 
already on the watch for him pierced his brain with a ball, and 
the Greeks had to deplore the loss of the best and bravest 
of their commanders. In seeking a new admiral for his fleet, 
the Sultan seems to have made as ill-judged a selection as 
usual in appointing Khosref, called Topal or the lame Pasha. 
He performed little more than the annual achievement of 
victualling Corea and Modon, and the Negropont. While on 
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the Greek side the Albanians of Hydra and Spezzia did little or 
nothing, the Greeks of Ipsara, Caxos, and Samos were very busy, 
making descents and drawing great booty from the coasts of 
fEolis in Asia Minor, and from Mitylene. But yet at the same 
time that acts of civil variance commenced on land, similar 
scenes were enacted between Greek and Albanian sailors, and 
a fight that ensued of Hydriots with Spezziots drove Miaulis 
back to Hydra in anger and disgust. 

Lord Byron, on his arrival in Greece during the autumn of 
1823, drew the attention of all Europe more distinctly to its 
struggle for independence. On the 5th of January, 1824, he 
reached Missolonghi, and found the community torn with 
internal dissension, rendered none the less apparent by the 
mutual recriminations with which each leader sought to advance 
his own claim for favour and assistance from the great poet. 
He was clear-sighted enough to understand thoroughly the 
national character, and while he fully acknowledged the vices of 
their military commanders, he did not underrate the virtues and 
determined spirit of the people. His short career in Greece, for 
he died on the t9th of April, was not connected with any 
important military event. Distrusting every Greek chief, and 
none more than Mavrocordato, he despaired of guiding the 
nation to any improvement in its administration ; and, foreseeing 
future waste and abuse, he even regretted having aided the 
project of the Greek loan, which was contracted early in 1824. 
By it the Government received about £300,000, and engaged 
to pay annually £40,000 as interest. A worse speculation, 
financially, could not have been undertaken, £800,000 being the 
very heavy debt really created. Much of this money went to 
feed two civil wars as the natural and full development of recent 
broils, by which the Greeks were still further to lower their 
credit and prepare the way for fresh disasters. As we might 
have expected a Klephtic chief, and he no other than Kolokot- 
roni, was the author of the first civil war, which commenced in 
November, 1823, and did not end till June, 1824, when a 
coalition was at length formed between the Albanian ship- 
owners of Hydra and Spezzia, the Greek primates of the Morea, 
and the Roumeliot captains of armatoli. As a result of this 
combination, Georgios Condurriottis was elected to be the second 
President of Greece, having Botassis, a captain of Spezzia, for 
his Vice-President, two men equally ignorant, and equally 
incapable. A far wiser appointment would have been that of 
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Kolletes, a Wallachian, who had formed the chiefs of armatoli 
into a distinct party in the State, and was one of the most 
influential political leaders of the Revolution. Yet he too cast 
a shadow over his mental ability by the very serious drawbacks 
of dishonesty and want of courage. The Roumeliot faction, of 
which he was the leader, was victorious in the second civil out- 
burst, the war of the Primates, a contest directed against the 
rule of Conduriottis, and greatly instigated by our old peace- 
loving friend Kolokotroni. 

We must not, however, forget the war with the Sultan, 
though all the leaders of the Greeks, military and financial 
alike, seemed perfectly heedless of their actual position, at 
the very moment when the Sultan was bringing down a 
foe upon them who would soon change Greek successes into 
Greek defeats, and turn the scale of their fortunes by sea. If 
they did not, their enemy did most certainly keep only one point 
determinately in view, and that point was always strongly and 
clearly defined. Examining into the causes of his previous 
maritime helplessness, he decided on changing his plans. Two 
chief objects he now aimed at in order to ensure success—the 
continuance of the war as long as possible, and the recovery of 
maritime supremacy. He called Mehemet Ali, Pasha of Egypt, 
to share in his counsels and in his operations, and from that 
moment fortune shifted decidedly in his favour. The skill and 
energy of Mehemet’s son, Ibrahim Pasha, accomplished this, 
and his plan was to transport a large force of regular troops from 
Candia to the Morea, while his powerful fleet was to blockade 
its harbours, and carry provisions to the troops engaged on land. 
Independently of this design, the Turkish fleet was to attack 
Caxos and Ipsara, and next Hydra. On the continent Omer- 
Vrione, along with the Pasha of Roumelia, was to march against 
Western Greece, and to begin with Missolonghi. Meantime the 
sky shines with lurid glare over the doomed islands. The 
sterile ironbound coast of Caxos was first approached. Insecure 
as was its port, it was also badly fortified, and as carelessly 
defended. On the night of the 19th of June, 1824, three thousand 
Albanians began the attack by scaling the rocks unperceived 
and climbing the rugged ascent in silence, then they fell unex- 
pectedly on the villagers, and massacred or carried them off 
with little resistance. This done, they crept forward to the 
brow of the steep rocks and shot down from their vantage 
ground the men posted at the batteries, then finally attacking 
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the seamen on their vessels, they captured thirty of these, 
and put to death five hundred of their crews. This indeed was 
a surprise for Caxos, it was a still more alarming shock for the 
whole of Greece; and yet a greater one soon followed. The men 
of Ipsara were good privateers, but they knew nothing of military 
affairs, they could not construct their batteries, nor discipline 
their four thousand defenders. Vigilant though they were, yet 
under cover of the smoke and by diverting attention to the fleet, 
which seemed on the point of disembarking troops, a body of 
Arnauts and Turks repeated the manceuvres that had desolated 
Caxos, for landing unnoticed on the open beach and gaining 
possession of the heights above, they suddenly hoisted the 
Ottoman standard. A simultaneous attack on all the batteries 
spread sudden panic; every one fled who could, but none laid 
down their arms, and while they fought nobly to the end, that 
end was once more repeated in a general sack and slaughter. 
Eight thousand were slain or reduced to slavery, while about 
four thousand escaped in safety to Hydra. Besides military 
spoil, one hundred vessels fell into the hands of the Turks, only 
twenty having managed to pass out in safety bearing the 
fugitives. Self-interest alone prevented the Albanians of Hydra 
and Spezzia from helping the Greeks at Caxos and Ipsara. 
However inactive in the jeopardy of others Hydra had been, she 
acted an energetic and heroic part for herself. The Hydriots at 
once fitted out every disposable vessel to watch under the com- 
mand of Miaulis the approach of the Egyptian fleet. The 
fate of Caxos and Ipsara stirred also Spezzia and Samos into 
activity, the latter place finding itself especially menaced. 
Though Ibrahim Pasha had joined the Turkish Capitan 
Pasha off Boudroum on the coast of Asia Minor, and their com- 
bined fleets numbered more than eighty vessels, with nearly 
three hundred transports of all shapes and sizes, yet in the 
engagements which took place with the Greeks near that spot 
little was effected on either side, and as many as twenty-two 
fire-ships were employed with but indifferent results. It is true 
the expedition, so often attempted against Samos, had been 
frustrated, but it became daily more evident that the Greek 
fleet was no match for the combined armaments of Turkey and 
Egypt, and now by land as well as by sea the tide of success 
was fairly setting in, in favour of the Turks. The advent of 
Ibrahim Pasha drove the Revolution step by step to extremities, 
which must have ended in collapse but for foreign intervention. 
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While the year 1824 closes in with the stamp of a crisis upon it, 
our feelings are divided between admiration of the indomit- 
able perseverance of the nation which could neither despair 
of success, nor so much as think of capitulation, though bleed- 
ing at every pore, and, on the other hand, wonder and in- 
dignation that even the presence of so great suffering and of so 
many imminent dangers could not stay the mutual jealousies 
and dissensions of leaders who seemed to think only of them- 
selves. Meantime, while Miaulis returned to Hydra in fancied 
security, imagining the Egyptian Pasha to be safely wintered in 
the Bay of Marmara, under shelter of the mainland opposite 
Rhodes. His enemy had already passed out again into open sea, 
reaching fresh moorings at Crete, with the words upon his lips : 
“As we have out-manceuvred the Greeks at sea, we shall 
find little difficulty in beating them on shore.” 

J. M'‘L. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
“Gop has concealed in affliction a restorative and mysterious 
balsam,” says Lacordaire, and this was in many ways the lesson 
taught by the invasion. The French people learned then, as 
never before, that the spirit of sacrifice is the first of all duties. 
Flushed with the glory of their victories and successes of every 
kind, they could not dream even that a time of sacrifice was 
rapidly approaching; still less could they dream that the 
prestige, which had so long surrounded the soldier’s calling, 
was so soon to receive such a cruel blow. The time soon came, 
however, when every man was called upon to take a part, more 
or less active, in the war; when every Frenchman, without 
exception, was called upon to sacrifice himself to the good of 
his country. We desire only to recall, here, the sacrifices made 
by the village curés. 

The Abbé Miroy, curé of the village of Cuchery, near 
Rheims, had just learned that his father and mother had perished 
in the conflagration of a neighbouring hamlet, burned by the 
Prussians. A few days afterwards some inhabitants of the 
village begged their curé to allow several fowling-pieces to be 
concealed in a garret of the presbytery. Overwhelmed by grief, 
or perhaps wishing to aid them, the Abbé Miroy let them do 
as they wished. The next day the curé was arrested by the 
Prussians, carried to Rheims, thrown into a dungeon, judged by 
a council of war, and condemned to death. On Sunday 
morning, February 12th, 1871, at six o'clock, while the day 
was scarcely dawning, and sharp cold and silence reigned in 
the city of Rheims, the measured steps of many men resounded 
in one of the streets leading to the principal gate, and through 
half-opened windows the inhabitants of the city could see the 
gleam of bayonets. Twelve Prussian soldiers, armed and 
wrapped in their dark cloaks, were marching in two lines ; 
between them walked silently a French Catholic priest, dressed 
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in his cassock, his head, covered with a black velvet skull-cap, 
bowed slightly on his breast, his hands bound behind his back, 
so that he could not touch the rosary which hung around his 
neck. The end of the cord was held by a corporal—the Abbé 
Miroy was going to the gate of Rheims to be shot. Since his 
arrest he had been kept in a damp prison, and given only 
black bread and water; but in spite of bodily weakness his 
soul remained steadfast. The day before, he had refused to 
sign a petition for pardon, saying: “I desire only to join my 
father and mother in a better world.” The city clock struck six. 
A shot was heard—and the body of the Abbé Miroy rolled 
bleeding on the ground. He died with the resignation of a 
martyr and the courage of a soldier. This crime was committed 
during the armistice, four days after the general elections. Pious 
hands gave Christian burial to the martyr, his grave was covered 
with “immortelles,” and on a monumental cross these words are 
inscribed : “ Here rests the Abbé Charles Miroy, who died the 
victim of his patriotism. 

The following episode of the war was gathered from French 
soldiers escaped from Montmédy. 


We are from the Jura, soldiers of the 4th battalion of chasseurs. 
Taken prisoners in the battle of Mouzon, fifty-three of us were guarded 
by a platoon of Prussian cavalry. On the fourth day we arrived ina 
little village of La Meuse, exhausted with fatigue, as were also our 
conductors. In order to guard us more easily, the Prussians demanded 
from the curé the keys of the church, and we were confined there, the 
doors being strongly barricaded and watched by sentinels, so that we 
had no hope of escape. The curé had asked leave of the Prussians to 
remove the Blessed Sacrament. ‘The church was ancient; there were 
chapels of feudal times, and walls pierced with holes looking toward the 
altar, exactly as in the church of Pesmes (Jura), which is near our home. 
We had made ourselves as comfortable as we could on the benches, and 
I think I had fallen asleep, when about midnight I heard a voice 
calling, “ Chasseur, chasseur!” I rubbed my eyes, looked around, and 
saw the head of the curé projecting from a square hole in the wall, 
which I had taken for a cupboard to hold the cruets. “Do you want 
to escape from the Prussians?” asked the curé. “Indeed we do. How 
can we get away?” “Here: make your comrades leave the candles 
burning, which I have lighted on purpose, and make no noise, for the 
Prussians are close at hand.” We were soon ready, and one after 
another we climbed into the opening in the wall. This opening led to 
an ancient chapel, in which were kept some church furniture. The 
window, which had no bars, was rather high, but the curé had placed 
a ladder, by which we descended to the garden of the presbytery, each 
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man carrying his shoes in his hand. Thence a little gate let us out into 
the country, and the curé said, “Are you all here?” “Yes, Father,” 
replied a sergeant. ‘Well, my friends, put on your shoes, and let us 
be off!” We followed the good curé in silence, no longer conscious of 
fatigue, for the idea of freedom gave us wings. When we had been 
walking two hours, the curé said, “ My friends, you are out of danger 
from your guards. At dawn, you will see three villages where there are 
no Prussians. You must separate, and try to find clothes. And now, 
a pleasant journey, and may the good God guide you.” “But you, 
Monsieur le Curé, what will become of you? The Prussians will be 
furious. If they find you, they will shoot you.” “They will not find 
me, for I cannot go back.” ‘But they will burn your house—your 
church.” “Is is not worth while to msk my house and my church for 
the liberty of fifty-three such brave soldiers as you are?” We wept with 
emotion. ‘The curé embraced us, and we set off. Oh, the brave man! 
And the rascals say that the curés brought the war and the Prussians ! 
Let them ask the 4th battalion of chasseurs. 

On their entry into Sarreguemines, the Prussians demanded the keys 
of the church of the curé, the Abbé Muller. ‘The old man refused. 
“Monsieur le Curé,” said an officer, ‘‘ your resistance is tiresome. We 
are conquerors—everything belongs to us. If you do not instantly give 
up the keys of the church, we will take them by force, and you shall 
be——” 

“T understand,” interrupted the venerable priest. “In a military 
execution, how many balls do you fire upon the condemned man?” 
“ Eight, and the coup-de-grace.” “Well! before you enter my church to 
profane it, you may fire eight balls into me, and you may give me the 
coup-de grace—then only shall you enter the church over my body.” 


The curé of Neuville, in the department of the Ardennes, 
was the Abbé Cor, more than eighty years old. Accused of 
having favoured the march of the French, and retarded that 
of the Prussians, the old man was arrested. The Prussians 
fastened him to the tail of a horse, and in that manner dragged 
him over the roads and ploughed land. Often the old man 
fell, but a Prussian cavalier pulled him by a cord fastened to 
the leg of the curé; his hands and face were bleeding, his 
limbs bruised, his clothes in rags. Finally, the Prussians threw 
him into a ditch by the roadside. Seeing him thus covered 
with blood and mire, one of his parishioners said to him: 
“ Monsieur le Curé, what a state you are in!” “Oh,” replied 
the curé, “it is only my old cassock.” Where in all history 
can we find a finer reply, or one so simple, so philosophical ? 
“It is only my old cassock!” The body has nothing to do with 
it, and the soul still less. 
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After the battle of Forbach, the curé of Gunstatt was seized, 
and carried before a kind of Prussian court-martial. It is not 
known what was required of him, but he gave the most explicit 
refusal to the demands of the enemy. Some hours were given 
him for reflection, at the expiration of which he again refused. 
The council condemned him to death. A respite of two hours 
was still given, which the priest passed in prayer. When the 
Prussian soldiers came to lead him to execution, he said in 
German, “I prefer death to the crime of treason to France.” 
A few moments later he was shot. 

At a great official dinner, given on the 26th of February, 
1872, at Rome, by the Bavarian Ambassador, M. de Tauff- 
kirchen, to the Prince Frederick Charles, the Prince spoke these 


. . — 
words, which find an appropriate place here: “There is in 
France only one class upright and dignified, worthy and patriotic, ry 


this is the clergy. It was impossible not to admire their conduct 
on the battlefield.” 

At the beginning of the last war, a strong French column, 
escaping from the pursuit of the enemy, and trying to rejoin 
the corps d’armée to which it belonged, reached a village of 
Lorraine. The wooded and broken country, and lack of 
information about the strength and position of the Germans 
rendered the retreat difficult and dangerous. On entering 
the village, the French General Camb halted his troops, 
and summoned the authorities. The mayor and most of the 
inhabitants were gone, but the curé remained at his post. When 
the curé appeared, the General, who was studying a small and 
very imperfect map, could not conceal his disappointment, for, 
indeed, the good priest seemed little fitted for the post to which 
the chances of war had destined him. More than seventy years 
old, below medium hight, prodigiously stout, with head close 
upon his shoulders, face bloated, hands swollen, and feet in 
heavy sadots, the curé walked with difficulty, leaning on a staff. 
He told the General that he was tormented with gout, and that 
he was only a poor ignorant servant. The General, who was 
not stupid, discerned in the physiognomy of the priest great 
intelligence: his small grey eyes sparkled beneath thick eye- 
brows, his smile was full of expression, and under an air of rustic 
good nature, the General saw a quick wit, an energetic character, 
and the frankness of a brave and honest man. “ Monsieur le 
Curé,” said the General, “ you and I must hold a little council of 
war.” The curé took his snuff-box, opened it slowly, and 
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taking a pinch, said gaily, “I might remind you, General, that 
history has often shown us the Church enlightening the councils 
of sovereigns, and pointing out the best route for their armies. 
But let us come to the point. What is your aim, General ? 
Where do you comé from? Where are you going? Do you 
wish for fighting, or do you wish to avoid it?” The General 
replied to these questions with complete confidence. The 
curé took a pencil, and traced some lines on the map, then, 
after a moment’s silence, he said to the General: “The enemy 
is twenty or twenty-five kilometres from here, at a point which 
I have marked by an A; they will not come up with you before 
to-morrow morning. Your troops are weary, and must rest, 
but not in the village, which is commanded on all sides by 
hills. Three kilometres on, following the road, at the top of 
this little ascent, you will find a plateau, surrounded by the 
river, which forms a wooded peninsula, and there you will 
be in safety. To pursue you, the enemy will leave the high- 
way, which is longer than the cross-road, and requires the 
passage of the bridge which you have seen; fearing that the 
bridge may be destroyed, the Prussians will come by the wood, 
following the line AB. They will come out, then, to-morrow 
morning at B, where we are; as soon as they appear, you 
will hear the bell of my church. The twenty or thirty soldiers, 
whom you will leave in the village, will withdraw without firing 
a shot—not by the road, that would indicate your direction— 
but by the little path BC. You will yourself leave the high- 
way, and turn to the left, at the point D, where the inn of 
the Cheval Blanc is. Thus you will withdraw from the enemy, 
and put between you the river EF, which has only one ford. 
Your march will be masked by hills. At evening you will 
have rejoined your corps d’armée. 1 will now point out to you 
the village houses where you will find what you need; I shall 
make a note of what you take, and you will sign me a receipt ; 
but I beg of you, let there be no disorder, and respect the 
property of. others. All the inhabitants will contribute in 
proportion to their means, for our defenders must live ; besides,” 
added the curé, taking another pinch of snuff, “as-the Prussians 
are going to pillage us to-morrow, we need not be too miserly 
to-day.” 

After a moment's silence, the priest resumed: “General, 
you must give me four soldiers, two shall be stationed in the 
belfrey to observe the distance, the two others shall lie in 
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ambush with me, on the edge of the village, near the fountain. 
Choose two brave fellows, insensible to the cold of the night 
and the temptation to sleep—give me two tried soldiers, for 
I do not know what may await us.” “Monsieur le Curé,” 
cried the General, “you are a hero!” The merry laugh of the 
old priest brought on a violent cough, the snuff-box came to 
his aid, and he said: “The seminaries are full of heroes of 
my sort, and the barracks too. To love one’s country is not 
heroism.” The night was long and cold; under a thatch- 
covered shed three men were watching, crouched behind faggots 
of vine branches, listening to the least breath, and gazing 
intently into the darkness. They were listening for the enemy 
while the troops slept. Two among them were young and 
active grenadiers, the third was easily recognized by his cassock 
and white hair. The soldiers leaned upon their guns, the 
priest held in his hand a little altar bell, which he was to ring 
when he saw the Prussians, and the men in the belfry were 
to sound the tocsin at the signal of the curé. All was silent 
except for the low tones of the old man, who prayed to God. 
Towards three o’clock in the morning, the curé laid his hand 
on the shoulder of one of the soldiers, and with his finger 
pointed out an object almost invisible in the depth of the 
forest. At a distance of a hundred metres from the shed, 
great trees formed a vast circle; the soldiers saw nothing 
but motionless trees, and shrubs stirred by the morning breeze. 
“See,” whispered the curé, “they are creeping along behind 
the trunks of the oaks, they are stopping to listen.” “I see 
nothing,” said a grenadier. “Nor I,” said the other. “ They 
are assembling,” resumed the old curé; “and are about to 
start—an officer is speaking to them in an undertone—it is time 
to ring. You, my friends, go quietly, and do not show your- 
selves. May God protect you.” “We will not leave you 
Monsieur le Curé; what will become of you?” “I, my 
children, am old and infirm; the good God will provide for 
me. The order of the General is for you to withdraw at the 
sound of the bell; obey! I give you my blessing.” So saying, 
the priest sounded the little bell, and the tocsin responded from 
the belfry of the church. Shots resounded, the forest was 
illuminated with a thousand fires, a sudden clamour broke 
the stillness of the night, and clouds of smoke rose in the air. 
The curé knelt, made the sign of the cross, and had only time 
to repeat the words “ Our Father Who art in heaven.” A ball 
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struck him, and he fell. The French column retreated without 
losing a single man, and in the evening rejoined the corps d’arm¢ee. 
The priest was not mortally wounded. Brought before a council 
of war, during his convalescence, he was condemned to death 
for treason to the German army, the sentence being commuted 
to imprisonment on account of his great age. 

A terrible conflict was raging a few leagues from the village 
of Les Horties. The curé was at the altar, praying for his 
country, while around him the terror-stricken villagers besought 
God to protect them. A body of German reinforcements halted 
for a short rest at some distance from the scene of battle. In 
spite of the vigilance of the sentinels two young men crept 
noiselessly from bush to bush and fired four shots upon the 
Prussians, then bounded away and concealed themselves in a 
field of corn. Twenty balls whistled harmlessly about their 
ears, while three Prussians fell, struck in the breast, and a fourth 
ball grazed the eagle on an officer’s helmet. A detachment of 
German soldiers marched immediately to the village, where they 
seized six inhabitants at random and carried them before the 
mayor. The leader of the detachment said to this functionary 
—*“ You are the first authority here; I come, therefore, in the 
name of my august sovereign, to tell you that the soldiers of 
his Majesty have been fired upon near your village. Being 
nearest to the scene of the crime you are responsible. You 
must give up to us the guilty men, or six of your inhabitants 
will be shot for the sake of the example. Make haste to decide ; 
I will wait till eleven o'clock to-morrow. The execution must 
take place at noon, therefore you have no time to lose; mean- 
while your village is under military occupation, and I keep 
the six prisoners.” It would be useless to attempt to describe 
the despair of the poor villagers; with sobs and tears it was 
agreed that the victims should be chosen by lot. Those who 
had fired upon the Germans did not belong to the village ; 
they came from a distance, and had followed the Prussian 
column, to. choose a favourable moment for their vengeance. 
The day passed in discussion, in grief, and in despair. The 
mayor, the curé, M. Geri, and two old men more than eighty 
years old, vainly besought the Prussian officer for pardon, 
proving to him that the inhabitants were strangers to the 
attack. All in vain. The six unhappy men who had been 
chosen by lot were delivered to the Germans at five o'clock in 
the evening, and confined in the school-room, on the ground 
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floor of the mayoralty. The Prussian officer authorized the 
curé to give them the consolations of religion. He found them 
in such a state of prostration that they hardly understood his 
words; two seemed to have fainted, and one was in the 
delirium of fever. At the end of the line, upright and 
‘apparently calm, was a man of forty, a widower and the only 
support of five young children. At first he seemed to listen 
with resignation to the words of the priest, but, overcome by 
despair, he gave way to the most fearful imprecations ; then, 
passing from despair to tenderness, he bewailed the fate of his 
children, abandoned to poverty, perhaps to death. After vainly 
endeavouring to restore peace to this tortured soul, the curé 
left him and went to the head-quarters of the officer ; the latter, 
smoking calmly a great porcelain pipe, listened without inter- 
rupting. “Captain,” said the curé, “we have given you six 
hostages, who will be shot in a few hours. None of them fired 
upon your troops, the guilty men having escaped. Your aim is 
not to punish those who attacked you, but to give an example 
to the inhabitants of other places. It matters little whether you 
shoot Peter or Paul, James or John—the better known the 
victim, the more salutary will be the example. I come then 
to ask that you will allow me to take the place of a poor 
father, whose death will plunge five little children into poverty. 
We are both innocent, but my death will be more profitable 
than his.” “Very well,” said the officer. _ Four soldiers led the 
curé to prison, where he was put in bonds with the other 
victims, and the peasant returned to his home, congratulated 
by all. By daybreak the curé had revived the courage of his 
companions ; the miserable men, stupified by fear, had become, 
thanks to the words of the priest, glorious martyrs, sustained 
by Christian faith and the hope of a better life. At eleven 
o'clock the prisoners were led away, the curé walking at their 
head, reciting aloud the office of the dead. As they approached 
the place chosen for the execution, the attention of a Prussian 
major, who chanced to be passing, was attracted by the sight 
of the priest. The captain explained to him the affair, which 
seemed less a matter of course to the major than to his subordi- 
nate. He ordered the execution to be suspended, and sent a 
report to the General, who summoned the curé to his preserice. 
The General was a man of courage, and after a short explana- 
tion understood the whole, saying to the curé—“ Monsieur, I 
cannot make an exception in your favour, and yet I do not 
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desire your death. Go, tell your parishioners that, for your 
sake, I pardon them all. Let it be the first and the last time.” 
When the curé was gone, the Prussian General said to the 
officers who had witnessed the scene—“If all the French had 
the courage of this simple priest we should not be long on this 
side of the Rhine.” 

With one or two narratives of the devotion of the Sisters 
of Charity during the war, we must close, although our author 
gives many most striking and interesting instances of the noble 
work done by these Sisters, who were so often both nurses and 
mothers to the soldiers, recalling to them, when far removed 
from home and home influences, all that was best in their past 
lives. Indeed, General Ambert remarks that he has observed 
soldiers are cured of home-sickness much sooner in hospitals 
served by the Sisters of Charity, than in those served by regular 
nurses. “The Sister alone has the secret of true charity ; and 
home-sickness is much more a mental than a bodily disease.” 

On the day of the battle of Reichshoffen, during the terrible 
retreat, a young Sister of Charity was seen making her way 
timidly among the crowd of disorderly soldiers, while shot and 
shells were cleaving the air and spreading havoc among the 
mass of men. Amid the tumult, she heard a cry behind her: 
a soldier had just fallen. The Sister stopped, knelt beside the 
wounded man, and was tenderly caring for him, when a cannon 
ball struck her, taking off both legs, and she fell near the soldier. 
M. Blandeau, who relates this incident, adds: “Who can tell 
her name? She had none—she was a Sister of Charity. Yes; 
a Sister of Charity, killed in battle, near a wounded soldier: she 
asked nothing of us, and she gave us her life.” 

At Paris, during the siege, forty-seven Sisters were nursing 
at Bicétre the soldiers attacked by small-pox. Eleven Sisters 
were struck down by the disease in a few days. The remaining 
thirty-six, exhausted by fatigue, and suffering from the infected 
air, were insufficient for the service of the ambulance. Appli- 
cation was made for eleven more Sisters. Thirty-two presented 
themselves, from whom the required numberwere chosen by lot. 
Does not this seem like one of those heroic pages of history, 
where brave soldiers dispute the honour of leading an assault ? 

An officer relates the following incident— 

Near Chalons he met a Sister of Charity and a soldier, coming 
towards Paris. The soldier was blind, in consequence of a wound in 
the head. The Prussians had left him on the road, and his comrades, 
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made prisoners, had been unable to help him—every door was closed 
to the wounded soldier, and this unhappy man, still wearing the French 
uniform, had been forced to beg a piece of bread to eat and a little 
straw to sleep upon. He would have perished by the roadside, but for 
the Sister of Charity. The soldier, who had passed a stormy career in 
Africa, had no relations and no property; ill-tempered and violent, he 
seemed to repel all sympathy. ‘The Sister of Charity took this man by 
the hand to lead him to the Invalides, where, she said, he would find an 
asylum. As they travelled along on foot, through rain and snow, often 
in want, and the soldier often complaining, the Sister sustained his 
courage and made him blush for his weakness—-she begged for him, 
giving him always the best, and making herself his servant. Little by 
little, she spoke to him of God, of another life, and he began to listen. 
One morning the blind man heard the song of a lark. He stopped to 
listen, and a ray of brightness seemed to come over his face. Then the 
Sister made him kneel down. On the highway, this man, bronzed by 
war, hardened by excesses, without belief, without faith, and almost 
without ideas, knelt: his face raised to heaven, his hands clasped, his 
staff and his “képy” in the dust near his knapsack, and standing before 
him, the Sister of Charity made him repeat his first prayer: ‘Our 
Father Who art in heaven. . . .” From that day the conscience of the 
old soldier awoke from its long sleep; he understood the act of the 
Sister, and from this act his thoughts rose to Him Who had inspired it 
—to God. One night the soldier slept upon the straw in a barn, while 
the Sister had been taken in by the housekeeper of a country curé. The 
Sister passed the night in prayer. Next day, as they were stopping for 
a short rest, the Sister said to the soldier, “ Your eyes were not directly 
affected by the wound. At the ambulance, the surgeons could only 
heal the wound in the head. I dare not give you hope, which perhaps 
is only a dream; but I have a plan—instead of leading you to the 
Invalides, I shall take you to the first surgeons, the best oculists in 
Paris, and I will pray them on my knees to give you their service for 
the love of God, and also for the sake of patriotism. If the good God 
restores your sight, be a good Christian for the rest of your life. Do 
you promise?” ‘The veteran fell on his knees, and remained a long 
time prostrate without speaking a word, his whole frame shaken by 
sobs. ‘Three months later the miracle of charity was accomplished : 
the soldier had recovered his sight, and the Sister, having returned to her 
school, was teaching little peasant girls to read. If you go to the 
Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, towards five o’clock in the 
evening, you will see a man kneeling by the altar-railing—it is the 
soldier, who is praying for the Sister of Charity. 
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REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 

1. Beati Petri Canisii, SJ. Exhortationes Domestice. Collecte et dispositee a Georgio 

Schlosser ejusdem Societatis Presbytero. Ruraemundz, 1876. 
HERE we have a precious little volume of 457 pages, made up of 
relics which time has spared of the great Canisius’ writings. Father 
Schlosser has with loving and reverential hand collected them out of 
dusty archives and sorted them for the use of the religious and the 
pious. To any one who knows what Canisius was, and what he did 
during a long life for the Church of God, these papers would be dear if 
only as a memorial of the writer: the spiritual man will find them full of 
the sound practical wisdom which distinguished the author of the 
Catechism and the great champion of Catholicity in Germany. 

The volume is made up of four main divisions. In the first we have 
exhortations on the rules of the Society, and on matters concerning the 
rules ; the second deals with various feasts throughout the year; the 
third explains the “Our Father;” the fourth takes in a number of 
addresses which Blessed Canisius made to his religious brothers on 
occasion of the renovation of vows, which is a special practice of the 
Society. An appendix to the whole is formed by some meditations on 
the virtues of Christ (meditations used by St. Aloysius), some sayings of 
St. Ignatius, heard and written down by Canisius from the lips of the 
Saint ; and finally some maxims of Canisius himself. 

These exhortations, as our readers will readily understand, are not 
drawn out at length: they are skeletons which the speaker developed 
orally to his brethren or in the pulpit. They are in consequence well 
suited to afford suggestive matter for meditation or reflection, and in 
many cases for sermons. We have a good instance of the last ina 
sketch of a sermon preached by Canisius on Christmas. 

“No one need wonder,” he says, “that we Catholics keep up an 
old custom in our solemn and joyful celebration of to-day’s festival, 
which specially commemorates Christ our Lord’s birth in Judzea. For 
this usage flourished among and was approved of by the Pagan nations, 
which honoured their rulers and their rulers’ children on their birthdays. 
Hence we read of Pharaoh celebrating his birthday for many days and 
making a splendid banquet for his servants.”! Canisius then adduces 
1 Gen. xi. 20. 
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other Scriptural instances to the same effect, after which he states the 
more special reasons why we ought to celebrate Christmas—“ (1) No 
one was ever born of whom it was foretold and written, as it was ef our 
Child, that He was of the seed of Abraham, of the tribe of juda, of the 
stock of David ; born of the Virgin Mary, in the city of Bethlehem, at a 
time of world-wide peace, after the sceptre had passed from Juda, after 
the seventy weeks of Daniel. (2) No one was ever born who was 
adorned and honoured by so many titles. By the Patriarch Jacob He is 
called Shiloh ;2 Moses called Him a great Prophet ;* David calls Him 
the Anointed of the Lord ;* Isaias, Emmanuel, the Counsellor, the 
Admirable, God, Father of the world to come, Prince of peace ;° 
Jeremias calls Him the Just One, Lord and Saviour; Daniel the Holy 
of Holies; Michzas the Ruler of Israel ; Joel the Teacher of justice ; 
Malachias the Sun of justice ; Aggzeus the Desire of nations.” 

Canisius next developes the idea of “the Desired One,” according 
to the prophecies made of Him in Scripture. He next dwells upon the 
wonders that attended on His birth, and winds up with an appeal to 
the reason and the heart to say whether every class and character of 
men have not abundant ground for rejoicing at the birth of the Divine 
Child. 

The space at our disposal forbids us to add considerably to the 
length of this notice, but our readers will doubtless be curious to know 
whether Canisius has left in writing any description of the state of 
Germany in his days. He knew that country intimately—probably no 
man then living knew it better—and thus his opinion on the point 
would be singularly valuable. 

“Everybody knows,” he says, “how various and sad are the things 
which are being written, read, heard, and. told, and how different are 
the opinions come to in consequence, as some hope for a good issue, 
while others fear only misfortune. Men’s minds are alarmed by the 
unusual and near preparations for war, by the internal and external 
civil discord : magistrates sit in council, soldiers gather on both sides. 
Moreover, we are pinched by scarcity of food, Christendom is in a bad 
plight both on land and on sea from the faithful and the infidel and 
heretics, so that there can be no doubt that God intends by a great and 
terrible scourge to inflict a severe though just chastisement upon us for 
our sins. . . . Look at the wonderful union of the heretics against 
Catholics and against the great King of France, a union such that 
they are attempting with armed hand what they have hitherto never 
dared, to gather a large army with a view to bringing in their new 
religion and crushing by open force the old faith. Look at the wiles of 
Satan, who is confederating the Turk with the heretics. . . . God, by a 
just and adorable judgment, is scourging the world the more terribly 
the more numerous and heinous are the sins committed without fear or 
shame by both clergy and people. Charity has grown cold and wicked- 
ness abounds ; there is no fear of God, no love of Him; boys have lost 


2 Gen. xlix. 10, 3 Deut. xviii. 15. 4 Psalm ii. 2. 5 Tsaias ix. 6. 
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their innocence, maidens their modesty ; justice is neglected by magis- 
trates, obedience by subjects, mercv by the rich, charity and peace by 
the people; the simplicity of faith has perished, exiled is the devotion 
of old and the discipline of our fathers ; the commaadments of God are 
despised, open scandals are rife even among the clergy, and hence so 
many apostates and persecutors of the Catholic faith. There is great 
reason to fear that, as the kingdom of God was transferred from the 
Jews to the Greeks and from these to the Germans, so now it may be 
transferred from the Germans to the Indians, and that the vineyard of 
the Lord will be let out to other workmen. God smites those who 
abuse His graces—would that the ungrateful would take the warning to 
heart and repent, and not, like the mad and incurably sick, refuse the 
medicine.” 


2. Epochs of Modern History. Ydited by Edward E. Morris, M.A. ‘‘The Early 
Pjantagenets,” by William Stubbs, M.A. ‘* The Crusades,” by George W. Cox, 
M.A. ‘Edward the Third,” by Rev. W. Warburton, M.A. ‘‘ Lancaster and 
York,” by James Gairdner. ‘‘The Age of Elizabeth,” by Mandell Creighton, 
M.A. ‘‘The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan Revolution,” by Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner. Longmans, Green, and Co., 1876. 

When will Catholic England and America rejoice in school books 
such as these? In all respects but one, and that of course not a little 
important from a Catholic point of view, the little manuals of the several 
epochs of English history which are in course of publication by Messrs. 
Longmans deserve our warm approval. Each author in his turn seems 
to have ‘“‘gone in for” his own period with praiseworthy singleness of 
purpose. There is evidence of careful study and painstaking collation 
of authorities. The narrative flows on easily, with sufficient erudition 
and no pedantry. Each volume is supplied with serviceable maps and 
an alphabetical index of persons, places, and events, and the whole 
series, both in idea and execution, is quite up to the highest standard 
of improved school books. Even in that one unfortunate respect in 
which Catholics must withhold their praise, it is still true to say that 
there is a marked change for the better from the Protestant manuals of 
history of half a generation since. The days are for ever flown (except 
for Sunday-school literature) in which Henry the Eighth and Elizabeth 
were held up to the reverence of youth as virtuous princes, or Cranmer 
and John Knox as saintly men, or St. Thomas of Canterbury and Bishop 
Fisher as proud prelates who deserved the fate they met. In the books 
now under review the vexed questions of English history are discussed 
with a general moderation of tone and modesty of assertion worthy of 
scholars, and it would seem as if a conscious effort to deal out impartial 
justice to all the contending parties kept insular tendencies in check all 
through. Protestant historians may have a great deal of English love 
of fair play, but we Catholics know by sad experience that they never 
can be really just when they speak about religion. The best disposed 
of Protestants, from this alone that they are Protestants, are found 
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incapable of dealing fairly with the Catholic Church, and we who know 
with absolute certainty that the Catholic Church is the one true Church 
of Jesus Christ, outside of which, for those who are culpably outside, 
there is no salvation, feel ourselves aggrieved in every page of a history 
based, as every Protestant history of England, even the fairest, the 
kindest, the most considerate, always will be based, upon the assumption 
that the light is darkness, the truth a mistake, the Church an imposture. 

A Catholic historian may be narrow-minded or wilfully dishonest, 
but his faults are his own, and not chargeable to the Church of God. 
A Protestant historian sees certain facts through a medium which distorts 
them. He may be truth-loving, but he can only represent things 
as he sees them, and he does not see them as they really are. In 
Euclid and Algebra, French and German, Latin and Greek, we may 
with great advantage to ourselves communicate with “heretics,” but in 
theology, philosophy, history, we ought to have text-books which do not 
give the lie to what we know to be the sacred truth. Cannot English- 
speaking Catholics on two sides of the Atlantic find a sufficient demand 
in all their schools and colleges to make it possible to create a supply 
of manuals of history which, while they emulate the many good qualities 
of Messrs. Longmans’ publications, may abstain from reproducing the 
erroneous conclusions which are an inheritance of all the creeds that 
emanate from Luther’s improvement upon original Christianity, when 
he modestly undertook to reform a teaching guaranteed by Jesus Christ 
against all need of reformation ? 


3. L’Empereur Titus. Par Lucien Double. Paris: Sandoz et Fischbacher, 1877. 


M. Double gives us a brilliant monograph of the Emperor Titus, 
whom he holds in aversion. ‘The object of the sketch is avowed from 
the first. It is to unmask a hypocrite. If it is, as the author .thinks, 
an ungracious task to have to fight against received ideas, there is no 
doubt that a little uncharitableness lends a wonderful charm to clever 
writing. M. Double does his work of demolition somewhat too 
thoroughly. He not only tumbles the effigy of “the Darling of man- 
kind ” off the pedestal on which it had no right to stand, but he tries 
to comminute the prostrate idol. He certainly succeeds in showing 
that Titus was not a good man, but as certainly his fierce invective fails 
to prove that the ill-fated youth was one of the worst of the Roman 
Emperors. We know rather too well what Roman Emperors were at 
their worst, to accept without much stronger proof than is here 
given a declaration so entirely merciless. In particular the black guilt 
of parricide assuredly is not brought home to Titus, although the 
assumption of its truth is made to lend much force to the indictment. 
His life was openly scandalous at one period, but it is not necessary to 
suppose that his visible reformation when he came to power was either 
mere acting, or hypocrisy helped out, as M. Double kindly suggests, 
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by a softening of the brain, very naturally incident to a used-up 
voluptuary. A desire to conciliate goodwill by improved behaviour 
and display of clemency is a sufficiently laudable if not a very sublime 
motive of conduct for a young prince on his accession. ‘Titus put 
some men to death capriciously, and in more than one instance, if 
indeed the authorities are not altogether too meagre to be trusted, he 
joined duplicity to murder; but taking these crimes in their full 
enormity they would never justify the assertion that Titus was no better 
than Octavian Augustus, who reached imperial power through the 
horrors of Roman proscription ; nay, that Titus was much the greater 
villain of the two, for that he had not even the honesty of the dying 
Augustus to confess himself an impostor. 

There must surely be some mistake about Berenice. M. Double 
makes her nearly fifty years old, and laughs at the idea of Titus falling 
in love with an Oriental lady of that time of life. The pedigree of the 
Herod family is rendered very puzzling by repetition of the same names. 
There were at least three generations of Berenice and an infinite series 
of Mariamne. Herod Agrippa’s mother, sister, and daughter were all 
called Berenice. Is it possible that Titus fell in love with the daughter 
and not the sister ? 

Although it seems necessary to say that M. Double has not 
blackened the character of Titus to the full extent of his indignant 
intentions, he has made it quite black enough; and perhaps when 
exaggerated praise has long been accepted as the truth, a little counter- 
exaggeration of honest anger may serve the interests of historic justice. 
The essay has all the interest which vivacity of thought and grace of 
language can lend to a subject, in itself, without any external induce- 
ments, well fitted to arrest our attention. The few years which 
embraced the Siege of Jerusalem and the Destruction of Pompeii and 
Herculaneum can never fade from the memory of mankind. 


4. Switzerland in 1876. A Lecture read in the Assembly Rooms, Bath, January 24th, 
1877, by the Very Rev. J. N. Sweeney, O.S.B., D.D. London: Burns and 
Oates, 1877. 

This lecture begins and ends with a description of a pleasant little 
vacation tour in Switzerland. ‘The fury of heretics has only served to 
show in brighter colours the fidelity of the Catholic peasants. Father 
Sweeney gives some beautiful instances of their piety under difficulties. 
Rather than have any intercourse with the wolves in sheep’s clothing, 
those poor apostate priests given over by God to a reprobate sense, 
whom the Government in mere hatred of our Blessed Lord pays to say 
Mass in mortal sin, the peasants send their children into France to make 
their First Communion. 

The time of Lent, which was usually the time of preparation for this holy 


act followed close upon the exile of the clergy, for Ash Wednesday in 1874 
was on the 18th of February. The children were prepared by many willing 
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and capable instructors, and as Easter approached, or after that solemnity, 
parish after parish sent their children, sometimes nearly two hundred in 
number, either on foot, or in whatever conveyances they could furnish, 
across mountains and valleys into hospitable France, that they might in the 
stranger’s land perform an act which was forbidden them in their own. It is 
usual on these occasions to renew the baptismal vows, and in one of the 
accounts which I have before me, it is described as “a magnificent moment,” 
when a whole regiment of children stood up, each with a lighted taper in the 
left hand, and the right hand stretched up towards heaven, and in a firm 
tone swore allegiance to God and the Church. 











The persecutors understand their satanic mission too well to be 
willing to leave the education of children to the priests of Jesus Christ ; 
but Catholics worthy of the name will not surrender their children to 
Moloch. While breath remains they will fight this fight, and will value 
the life of the body lightly in the balance when there is question of 
defending innocent souls from the foul hands of continental Liberals, 
who must be carefully distinguished from English Liberals. Liberalism 
in England is a political creed which many good Christians hold. 
Liberalism in Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, and countries where the only 
believers in revelation are Catholics, means opposition to the Catholic 
Church not because it teaches Catholic truth, but because it upholds 
Christianity. It makes use of the name “ Liberal” to deceive good 
Protestants and weak-minded Catholics, but it wayes war against con- 
science, and its creed is unbelief. Its violence m Switzerland has 
caused much suffering, but it is still true to say after a war of nearly 
fifty years— 

















In the streets (of Einsiedeln), as in Lucerne, great respect is shown to 
the clergy ; but one of the most pleasing sights is that of little children, 
running up, as all of them do, with bright smiling faces to take hold of the 
hand of a priest, saying at the same time, “ Blessed be Jesus Christ.” 




















The chief object of the lecture is to make known in England the 
prosaic realities of the “ Liberal persecution,” and to commend to the 
charity of the faithful the destitute Bishop and clergy of Bale suffering 
for the faith. Father Sweeney’s words will have weight, for he has his 
information immediately from the faithful Bishop himself, Mgr. Lachat, 
whose deposition! was declared on the 1st of February, 1873, and whose 
forcible ejection from the episcopal palace was effected on the 16th of | 
April following, all remonstrances having proved unavailing. 


The expulsion of the Bishop was soon followed by that of the whole of 
the faithful clergy, notwithstanding vigorous protests upon the part of the 
Catholic population, who invoked the sworn promise of the Bernese Govern- 
ment to guarantee their freedom of religious worship. All the parish 
churches were seized. ... In one town, Porrentruy, before the arrival of 
one of the unhappy hirelings to occupy the church, the good old curé called 
the people together to hear Mass for the last time in the parish church, a 
place so dear tothem. A large crowd of adorers attended ; and at the end 
of Mass, seeing the impossibility of conveying away the Blessed Sacrament 
to a place of safety, as the gendarmes were guarding the doors, the celebrant 
opened the tabernacle, consumed the Sacred Hosts remaining in the 
ciborium, extinguished the lamp of the sanctuary and retired. The world 


1 See MONTH for October, 1876, p. 239. 
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has experienced many bitter farewells, but has it ever experienced one more 
bitter than the farewell of the Blessed Sacrament and the*clergy to a con- 
secrated Church? The following Sunday was the feast of the dedication of 
the church. Not there, but in a barn outside the town, four thousand 
Catholics assembled to hear Mass. A table served as an altar, and the 
only decoration was a white sheet, nailed against the wall to serve as 
a reredos. 


And this is Liberalism! The German and Swiss persecutions are 
even yet not really understood in England, for they have been studiously 
misrepresented to Protestant readers ; but the simple truth is, that while 
atheists are to be perfectly free to utter as much blasphemy as they like, 
simple, inoffensive country folk may not worship God after the fashion 
of their fathers—“ Jew, Turk, or atheist may enter here, but not a 
Papist.” Father Sweeney does well to remind us that these things are 
going on at this moment, for it must be acknowledged that they ill 
accord with any notion of liberty of conscience. 


5. Valeur de 0 Assemblée, qui prononca la Peine de Mort contre Jésus Christ. Par 
MM. les Abbés Lemann. Deuxiéme Edition. Paris, 1876. 

This little work appeals to the good sense and honesty of all who 
still cling to the ancient faith of Israel. It is a particularly interesting 
and in great part original investigation into the character of the council 
which condemned our Blessed Lord to death, and being a work of 
Christian zeal undertaken by two brother priests, converts themselves 
from Judaism, and desirous to procure for others a participation in that 
wondrously rare grace, which has been vouchsafed to them, it is 
eminently fitted to carry conviction to men of all other nations and 
peoples and tribes and tongues except that very singular and almost 
hope-forsaken race to whom it is addressed. When the Jews were as 
yet the possessors of the truth and the promises, all the light that was 
in them was Messianic faith ; and from the time when that light became 
darkness, the darkness how great has it been !? 

Reversing the usual method, the authors, instead of arguing from 
a Christian stand-point and inferring from the innocence of the con- 
demned the wickedness of the condemners, seek to establish from 
Jewish sources of information the deep moral depravity of the judges 
and their disregard of even the forms of justice, in order to draw from 
the iniquitous proceedings of the Sanhedrin a strong presumption, if 
nothing more, of the innocence of Jesus Christ. 

Their argument is twofold. The judges are men whose sentence 
carries no weight. The sentence itself is for many reasons positively 
worthless. 

It seems not a little enterprizing to propose at this distance of time 
to make out the individual history of the members of the tribunal ; but 
this has been done with surprising success. In many cases, no doubt, 
it is necessary to be content with surmise for want of certainty, but by 
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ingenious working upon a few scattered hints the zealous inquirers have 
been able to collect the names and something of the antecedents of thirty- 
nine priests or scribes or elders of the people, of whom, though it is 
possible that some few may be mentioned in error, nearly all may be 
confidently regarded as members of the Sanhedrin when our Lord 
appeared before it. The total number of the council was seventy-one, 
so that half the miserable men have been dragged from their sepulchres. 
Of the thirty-nine names only three deserve honour, Gamaliel, Joseph 
of Arimathea, and Nicodemus. 

The Sanhedrin (ovvédpiov) consisted of three separate courts, of the 
priests, of the scribes, of the elders. The priests represented the 
sanctity, the scribes or doctors the learning, and the elders the rank 
and wealth of the nation. The priests are ordinarily spoken of in the 
Gospels as the Chief Priests, Beginning from a few years before the 
Birth of Christ, High Priests by an insolent infringement of the Mosaic 
law had followed one another in rapid succession, holding office for a 
brief term and being then compelled to surrender to some new favourite. 
When they retired from the exercise of their functions they still retained 
their title and they possessed a perpetual seat in the Sanhedrin. If it 
can be ascertained of any man that he had ever been High Priest before, 
and that he was living at the time of the Crucifixion, it is a matter of 
ordinary certainty that he was a member of the Sanhedrin which con- 
demned our Lord. Now these High Priests were bad men by pro- 
fession. ‘The high priesthood at that period was an object of worldly 
ambition, and was in the gift of the Herods first and then of the Roman 
procurators, and it could only be secured by criminal adulation or 
money purchase. The law of Moses had made it an appointment for 
life, restricted to the family of Aaron, but the zeal for God’s house was 
almost lost in venality and corruption at the times when Caiaphas 
presided over the Sanhedrin. The other members of the first court 
were in large part relations of the High Priests, and presumably of a 
similar way of thinking. The scribes, who sat in the second court, 
seem from the biographical notices attached to their names to have 
been only one degree better than the priests, and as a class they 
were conceited, self-sufficient men, with a craving for honour which 
amounted to a monomania, and made them fit instruments for the 
purposes of hell. In the third court there were many Sadducees who, 
so says Josephus,” “are of that opinion that the souls of men perish 
with their bodies.” Obviously the Sanhedrin which condemned our 
Lord was not composed of persons from whom evenhanded justice 
could have been with good reason expected, or to whom a virtuous 
citizen would willingly commit his cause confiding in his innocence. 

In the second part of the book the actual proceedings of these 
objectionable men are subjected to severe analysis, and are found to 
contain ‘wenty-seven flagrant violations of Jewish law. ‘Time, place, 
manner, everything was informal and the judgment was rotten at the 
? Antig. bk. xviii. c. 2. 
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core, because it was not a judgment at all, but a foregone conclusion 
and a resolution formed and twice confirmed before the judicial mockery 
began. 

All honour to the good priests who have thought out this clever 
little argument! If one poor soul is rescued from the dense darkness 
of rejected light, they will feel that their studies have not been idle ; 
but it would be mere folly to suppose that any fresh proof which they 
can bring will produce many conversions. Those are most deaf who 
do not choose to hear, those are most dull who are determined not to 
understand. Those who, believing in the Divine inspiration of the Old 
Testament, redolent of the Messias in every page, can yet reject in the 
New Testament the Son of Man upon Whom the ever-narrowing lines 
of prophecy converge, must have almost made up their minds not to 
know Him, and are scarcely open to persuasion. ‘Truths of faith do 
not force assent, but the correlation of the Old and New Testament the 
close agreement of type and anti-type should come to a Jew with almost 
the cogency of strict demonstration. A man who keeps his eyes shut 
will lose his way in broad daylight. ‘Those Jews who can use their eyes 
ought to see without any fresh showing, and those who shut their eyes 
will not see for all our showing. “And He said to him, If they hear 
not Moses and the prophets, neither will they believe if one rise again 
from the dead.”* One did rise again from the dead, and they did not 
believe. 

A little more care in verifying references would have made the 
work technically better, though the real value is not affected by some 
trifling inaccuracies. 


6. Charlemagne. Par Alphonse Vétault, Ancien Eléve de l’Ecole des Chartes. Intro- 
duction par Léon Gautier. Tours: Alfred Mame et Fils, 1877. 


The history of Charlemagne brings us into contact with more than 
one “burning question.” A trustworthy narrative of the providential 
formation of the Temporal Power was never more desirable than at the 
present epoch, and the chapter consecrated by M. Vétault to a rapid 
but most lucid sketch of the causes which concurred to make the 
successor of St. Peter a sovereign power in Italy, is well worthy of 
attentive study. The Temporal Power was not the gift of Charlemagne, 
but the result of the extinction of all other legitimate authority in the 
peninsula. Pepin and Charlemagne confirmed and protected the rule 
of the Bishop of Rome, at the same time that they extended and defined 
the territory of the Church. The Greek Emperors left Italy defenceless, 
and the sovereignty passed to the Pope by default. 

The original idea of the Holy Roman Empire as a creation of the 
Church is also well brought out, but these great questions, though so 
ably handled, only enter imcidentally into this valuable work, in which 
conscientious research and masterly exposition are presented in all the 
3 St. Luke xvi. 31. 
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attractiveness of good type, large margin, ornamental letters and nume- 
rous engravings, chromolithographs and illustrations of various kinds, 
well chosen and well executed. 

The Introduction, by M. Léon Gautier, is an essay with a distinct 
value of its own. He thinks that the part specially assigned to Charle- 
magne was to clear the way for the natural expansion of Christianity, 
which had been sorely straitened by Saxons and Saracens. Charlemagne 
kept riding round, so to say, and with the sweep of his mighty sword 
enlarged the circle to such good effect that room was thenceforth found 
“where priests and monks could in freedom preach the Word of God, 
where saints could in freedom offer to mankind luminous example of all 
virtues, where doctors could in freedom build the stately edifice of 
theology, where, in a word, souls could be saved in freedom and with 
facility.” 


. The Faith of our Fathers; being a Plain Exposition and Vindication of the Church 
founded by our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Right Rev. James Gibbons, D.D., 
Bishop of Richmond and Administrator Apostolic of North Carolina. Baltimore: 
John Murphy and Co. ; London: R. Washbourne, 1877. 


Explanation of Catholic truth is what sincere inquirers need much 
more than controversial writing. This little book is thoroughly practical, 
and indeed it is the reduction into permanent form of oral instructions 
expressly designed to meet actual and ascertained wants. In England, 
as in America, there are multitudes outside the Church who, born and 
bred in heresy, do not sin against the light, and who, if ignorance and 
prejudice could but be dispelled, would not for sordid interest or human 
love consent to pass one day in conscious denial of the ancient faith. 
To honest souls like these the Bishop of Richmond’s labours will be 
serviceable. His observations on the Spanish Inquisition should be 
read by Catholics as well as Protestants. 


3. Catholicity: an aid thereto for those who already believe the truth of Holy Scripture. 
Compiled by a Catholic Priest. London: Burns and Oates. Price One Penny 
each, or Ninepence a dozen. 


As the price indicates, this is one of the many little publications 
always well meant and generally, as in the present instance, well executed, 
with which Catholic zeal tries to illuminate the darkness still so widely 
spread. An attempt to bring our catechism within the reach of those 
who are not Catholics, is sure to help some poor soul to find the truth. 


9. Zhe Life of our Lord, commemorated in the Mass; a method of 
assisting at the Holy Sacrifice. By Edward G. Bagshawe, Bishop of 
Nottingham. Second Edition, enlarged, with Verses and Hymns by the 
same Author (R. Washbourne). It seems that this excellent little book 
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has found its way into many hands already. A well arranged method 
of hearing Mass is an eminently useful work of piety, for it directly 
tends both to excite to fresh fervour those who already hear Mass daily, 
and to increase their number. 

10. Zhe Way of Salvation. New and revised Edition (Gill and Son). 
It is sufficient to remind our readers that this is a book of meditations 
for every day in the year by St. Alphonsus Liguori. 

11. A thought for cach day in the year. By Pere Marin de Boylesve, 
S.J. Translated from the French by Wilfridus (Burns and Oates, 1877). 
The title is an accurate description, for the “thoughts” are not lengthy 
disquisitions. 

12. The Little Hunchback. By the Countess de Ségur. _ Translated 
by Clara Mulholland (Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 1876). The story 
is for children, and comes to us quite sufficiently recommended by the 
names of the two ladies who are responsible for its appearance. The 
children are, of course, French children, but the characters are well 
drawn and the development is natural. 

13. Manual of Instructions for Little Children, on Prayer, Tempta- 
tion and Sin, Confession, Communion, Piety, and the Child Jesus. 
By Mgr. de Ségur. Translated by Clara Mulholland (Charles Eason, 
Dublin). | The instructions will be found suggestive both in the subject 
and the manner of treatment. They are addressed to children, but from 
the compendious form of the book it may be gathered that they are 
meant to be read or explained by the teacher to the children, rather than 
to be read by the children themselves. 

14. Zhe Power of St. Joseph. A new Book of Meditations, &c. By 
the Rev. Father Huguet, S.M. ‘Translated from the twenty-first 
French Edition, by Clara Mulholland (Dublin: M‘Glashan and Gill, 
1876). A book which has reached a twenty-first edition ought to have 
been translated before. The Devotion to St. Joseph is explained and 
recommended in an introduction. 

15. Zhe Soul united to Jesus in the Adorable Sacrament, &c. (Dublin : 
M. H. Gill and Son). It is a convenient pocket companion for Mass, 
Communion, Benediction, and Visits to the Blessed Sacrament. 

16. Antiphons and Responses of Matins and Lauds for the Last 
Three Days of Holy Week. Composed by Father de Vico, S.J. (Burns 
and Oates, 1877). ‘The name of the composer will make the composi- 
tion acceptable. 
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II.—POSTSCRIPT. 
On Current Affairs. 


THE month which is now drawing to its close has been marked by 
at least three incidents of various importance in their bearing on the 
Eastern Question. These incidents are the issue of the Russian Circular, 
inviting from the European Powers an expression of their intentions 
as to further action towards the enforcing on the Porte the policy which 
was recommended by those Powers in the late Conference at Constan- 
tinople ; the sudden fall of the Turkish Grand Vizier, Midhat Pasha, 
and, in the third place, the meeting of the British Parliament, which 
has naturally led to the publication of a great mass of “papers” 
explaining the action of the Government on the Eastern Question, 
and to an expression, more or less clear, of the line of policy which 
is advocated by the two great parties in the country respectively. The 
character of the Russian Circular is sufficiently indicated in the fact 
that it was communicated to the newspapers before it could have been 
presented, in the usual way, to the Cabinets to which it was addressed. 
It embodies what Russia wishes people to understand she has said, 
or is saying, rather than what Prince Gortschakoff may wish to suggest 
in private to the ears of the Emperors of Germany and Austria and 
their advisers. It may be meant to satisfy “ public opinion” at home— 
for even in Russia, “public opinion” is a power which must be con- 
ciliated—and it may also be meant to put Russia in a more dignified 
position before Europe, after the rebuff which she, in common with 
the other Powers, has received by the refusal of the Turks to submit to 
the conditions of the Conference. As the Russian Chancellor says, 
practically, nothing more than that, as the Powers have so far acted 
together in suggesting certain measures for the more tolerable government 
of the Christian population in the Turkish Empire, Russia desires to 
know how far their consent is to go as to the enforcing these suggestions 
on the acceptance of the Porte against its own will, it is obvious that he 
leaves the future action of his country entirely free. He must know as 
well as any one in the world, that “‘ Europe,” as a power which is likely 
to interfere with united and irresistible force on any question which is 
so beset with jealousies and secret interests as that of the European 
provinces of Turkey, does not exist now, if it ever existed. And, if 
united Europe is not likely to act, it is still less probable that two or 
three Powers will act in concert, with the consciousness that they may 
be watched by others ready to seize any opportunity of profiting by 
any mistakes which they may make or any exhaustion which they may 
suffer. The Circular, therefore, is no indication of the policy which 
Russia may think fit to pursue. What that policy may possibly be, is to 
be gathered with far greater certainty from the fact that she still main- 
tains a very formidable army on the frontier, and that every exertion 
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has been made to place that army in the highest state of efficiency, and 
to support it with large reserves. But what the policy of Russia will 
actually be, depends on those secrets of the action of diplomacy which 
never see the light until the objects to which they referred have been 
carried out. Those who have read the amusing and interesting volume 
of M. Klaczko on Zhe Two Chancellors, will have little difficulty in 
understanding that the causes which will decide the action or the 
inaction of Russia at the present crisis are not likely to become public 
property until the decision and its effects have become matters of history. 
Russia has of late years on more than one occasion said two or three words 
which have had the effect of altering the course of events in the most 
effectual manner. It was a word from Russia in 1870 which left France 
without the possible alliance of Austria against Prussia. The issue of 
the Franco-German war was what it was on account of the isolation of 
France. It was a word from Russia—in this case, we are happy to say, 
backed by strong representations from England—which prevented a 
German invasion of France not two years ago. Some such word, spoken 
at Berlin and Vienna, will probably decide in the present instance 
whether Russia declares war against Turkey or not. She must already 
be certain that the arm of no European Power will be lifted to bar her 
way unless it be that of Austria or Germany, and that Austria will 
never move without the approval of Prince Bismarck. But whether 
that remarkably straightforward statesman may not find it suit his own 
interests to set Austria and Russia in conflict, with the intention of 
profiting by the exhaustion of both, is certainly more than any student 
of his history or character would venture to assert. 

It now appears very doubtful whether the statements which were 
current a few weeks ago, as to the wretched state of the Russian army, 
were not very greatly exaggerated. Lord Salisbury, in the debate in the 
House of Lords on the Duke of Argyll’s question (February 20), went so 
far as to say that he thought that the “tremendous infatuation” of the 
Turks in refusing the demands of the Conference had been very much 
fostered by the reports spread abroad by “irresponsible advisers” as to 
the weakness of Russia. It is well known that, if peculation and 
corruption of every kind are not at present powerful agents in the 
Russian administration generally—not excepting the War Department— 
it is oly of late that they have ceased so to be. On the other hand, no 
one can read the account given of the Russian population in general by 
Mr. Mackenzie Wallace, who has lived among them, in the country as 
well as in the great towns, can fail to see that the Russian armies must 
be composed of good and sound materials. Money may not be forth- 
coming, and the officers may not be well trained. The army may be 
altogether below the standard of the armies of the other great European 
Powers. But it is hard to think that the Russians will not fight well 
and heartily—and there is in Russia no large alien element such as the 
Christian races in Turkey, which the Government cannot feel safe in 
intrusting with arms. It appears uncertain whether, if war does break 
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out, it will be Turkey in Asia or Turkey in Europe which is first 
attacked. 

Almost at the same time with the publication of the Circular of 
Prince Gortschakoff came the news of the sudden fall of Midhat Pasha, 
the Grand Vizier who is now known all over the civilized world as the 
author of the Turkish Constitution, and the statesman who so stoutly 
resisted the demands of the European diplomatists at the Conference. 
The deposition of a Grand Vizier is an event with which the students of 
Ottoman history are familiar enough. In the good old Turkish times— 
which still do not lack admirers, strange to say, even among Englishmen 
—deposition was usually followed by the use of the bowstring, and perhaps 
the body of the fallen favourite was put into a sack and rolled into the 
water at that part of the Seraglio specially set apart for such purposes. 
In the Turkey of the present day it is not thought prudent to resort 
to such extreme measures, and Midhat Pasha was sent off on board the 
Sultan’s own fyacht to the shores of Italy. His fall has greatly dis- 
couraged the friends of Turkey throughout Europe. He seems to bea 
man who has known how to make himself respected and feared. He 
was the chief hope of the reforming party in Turkey, and although he 
is said to have approved of the Bulgarian massacres, he would probably 
have endeavoured with all the power of his position as Grand Vizier to 
secure the Christians against such barbarities for the future. It does 
not seem that Midhat has left any one behind him capable of succeed- 
ing to his exceptional power. Of the many causes which have been 
assigned for his sudden fall, we are constrained to think that that 
which is the least consistent with any reasonable hopes for improvement 
in the Turkish Government is most probably the true one. ‘There has 
been no sign of any change in the external or intern: policy of the 
Porte since the fall of Midhat. The negotiations for peace with Servia 
and Montenegro have been continued. ‘There has been no revocation 
of the lately granted Constitution ; there has been little attempt to prove 
the existence of a conspiracy on the part of Midhat and others against 
the Sultan’s person or power ; but if Midhat had plotted, others must 
have plotted with him. All this goes to prove that the fall of the 
Grand Vizier is not the triumph of a reactionary party, or a return to a 
policy of submissive acquiescence in this demand of Europe, or a blow 
struck in self-defence by a sovereign whose throne was threatened by 
an unfaithful and too powerful servant. It was a personal matter—the 
issue of intrigues in the palace, showing only too clearly that Turkey 
is Turkey still, and that the caprice of an ignorant debauchee, or the 
influence of a favourite of the harem or her relations, or the personal 
interests of the members of a Camarilla may at any moment clog the 
wheels of Government, and produce an entire change in the administra- 
tion of what now professes to be a “ Constitutional” country. Edhem 
may go at any moment as Midhat has gone, and so on ad infinitum. 
Here we have a danger against which no State can long stand in 
stormy times. There is no doubt that the Turks are brave as soldiers, 
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and tl.at the Mussulman fanaticism has been excited by late events to a 
pitch which will make it easy for the Sultan to rely with confidence, if 
he be attacked, on the whole strength of the nation. But soldiers and 
armies require a Government to direct them, to furnish them with 
supplies and the like, and if Constantinople is to be the scene of 
intrigues such as those which it has witnessed during the past year, and 
which seem to have culminated in the peremptory dismissal and banish- 
ment of the ablest and boldest statesman whom Turkey has seen for 
many reigns, it is clear that the armies which may be fighting on the 
frontier will have as dangerous enemies behind them as before them ; 
and a state of peace is as perilous to a country so governed as a state 
of war. Intrigue naturally begets intrigue. The deposition of Abdul 
Assiz led to the deposition of Murad, and now the dismissal of Midhat 
may be but the first of a series of similar struggles between one party 
in the palace and another. There seems already reason for thinking 
that Abdul Hamid may soon be discovered to be not much better 
than his two immediate predecessors, and a sovereign of such limited 
capacities can hardly be the man to inaugurate a new constitutional 
régime in a country such as Turkey, even if she were not threatened 
by so many dangers from without. The natural policy for the enemies 
of such a State is to stand by and see it pull itself to pieces, whether 
by revolution or otherwise. It is also far from unlikely that the danger 
hinted at by Lord Salisbury in his short speech on the first night of the 
Session of Parliament—the danger of a massacre of the Christians in 
case of any attempt to enforce on the Porte the terms of the Conference 
—may come into actual existence in the case of disturbance or excite- 
ment on any other score among the Mussulmans, at least in Constanti- 
nople. In the case of such an event, the sympathies of many who are 
still desirous of seeing the recovery of the ‘“‘Sick Man” will be finally 
extinguished. Altogether, the prospects of a happy settlement of the 
Eastern Question by an improvement in the administration of the 
Turkish Empire itself have become far less promising in consequence 
of the success of the palace intrigue, which sent Midhat Pasha into 
banishment. It seems uncertain whether the Constitution will live 
so long as the Assembly of an Ottoman Parliament—whether another 
change in the occupant of the throne may not again throw the whole 
machinery of the State into confusion. 

The meeting of Parliament in London has so far affected the 
Eastern Question, as to clear up many obscurities as to the past and 
many uncertainties as to the future in respect of the action of the 
English Government. The debates on the Address brought out the 
fact that the Liberal leaders had determined to press upon the country, 
though with much caution, the policy of a possible European interven- 
tion to enforce the demands of the Conference. An appeal was made 
to the policy of Mr. Canning, which brought about the close of the war 
of Greek Independence. In that case, England preferred to intervene 
between Turkey and her revolted subjects, rather than leave Russia to 
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intervene alone. On the other hand, the Ministers have taken their 
stand, not indeed on a determined resolution never to intervene by 
force in any case whatsoever, but on a policy of absolute non-interven- 
tion under existing circumstances. It does not seem likely that the 
country will insist on anything more than this. Englishmen in general 
are very averse to war, and the natural suspicion which is so widely felt 
as to the designs and aggressive policy of Russia in the East is quite 
enough to explain why they are even more than commonly averse to a 
war in which they would be helping on the growth of the power of the 
Czars. Englishmen are easily excited to indignation at the recital of 
horrors such as those which took place last summer, but the nation can 
only act in the direction of a forcible settlement of the affairs of the 
East upon a strong sense of the immediate pressure of duty or necessity. 
The stagnation in trade, the risks of entering even on what might be 
a short maritime war, and the uncertainty as to the action of the other 
European powers, must all have their weight in favour of a policy of 
inaction. There will be, there have already been, abundant debates on 
the details of the Eastern Question. The English Parliament requires 
to be well understood in order that the various questions to Govern- 
ment, the personal attacks, the explanations and recriminations with 
which the papers have been and will be filled, may be rated at their 
due value. All these things must be, for they are the inevitable con- 
comitants of our system of party government, in which the Opposition 
is as much bound to criticize and pull to pieces the action of the 
Ministry, as one eleven in a cricket match to subject the wickets of the 
other to perpetual attack. In themselves, half at least of these speeches 
and questions are trivial enough. The country rzally cares very little 
whether one party or the other has been the most consistent. The 
Blue Books have revealed the fact that the instructions to Lord Salisbury 
were drawn up in accordance with the very decided attitude of public 
opinion as to the state of things in Turkey, and that the Ministry did 
its duty heartily in the whole matter of the Conference. Whether a 
fanatic added one more incendiary pamphlet to his former achievements 
in the same line, or whether a Minister made one more unusually 
imprudent after-dinner speech at Guildhall, or whether this or that 
expression in a despatch to or from Constantinople was quite fair, are 
questions of more interest to the persons concerned than to the public 
at large. The attitude of the country is necessarily one of watchful 
expectation ; and it may be considered as certain that events will very 
soon occur which may determine her policy in a direction as to which 
both parties will agree. There will be little of the bickerings of party 
as soon as it becomes clear that the country must do this or that. 

The only retrospect which is very much worth making, under 
present circumstances, is far from consoling. One of the chapters 
in the book to which we have already referred, on the Zwo Chancellors, 
is headed “ Zhe Eclipse of Europe.” ‘“‘ Europe,” as has already been 
said, isno more. It can meet in Conference at Constantinople to talk, 
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but it cannot act in concert, and so it cannot either reform the Turks, 
or prevent their being swallowed up by the northern Colossus. 
This is equally true and lamentable. Whatever opinions we may 
entertain as to the capacities of the Turks to reform themselves, or as 
to the right which they have to rule as they have ruled, the present 
state of things may be traced up, logically and historically, to the evil 
genius of our time, to whom we owe it that the Pope is a prisoner in 
the Vatican, and that Italy has been handed over to the tyranny of the 
Revolution. The evil that now paralyzes Europe is the impotence of 
France—-that great and erring nation, whose arm, notwithstanding all 
her faults, cannot be weakened without danger to the Church in Europe. 
People are talking very strongly about the disregard of international 
right which will be involved in the intervention of Russia in the East— 
the very same people who applauded to the echo when Italy was “made” 
by means of foreign intervention. The creation of “Italy” enabled 
Prussia to destroy the German Confederation and to reduce Austria to 
a state of isolation—and with how much of perfidy and mendacity that 
issue was brought about by Count Bismarck, the revelations of General 
de la Marmora and the despatches of General Govone are extant to 
prove. France, after weakening Austria, had a chance of repairing the 
mischief which had been done, when in 1866, a moderate force on the 
Rhine frontier would have made the victors of Sadowa return in haste 
to defend Berlin. But Napoleon had been intriguing with Count 
Bismarck to allow him to crush Austria at the price of concessions to 
herself on the Rhine or in Belgium, and he woke up on a sudden to 
find that he had prepared for himself a gigantic foe, who would only 
laugh at him when he came, too late, to ask for payment for his 
neutrality and for the fulfilment of the hopes of increased territory 
with which he had been amused. And, in a few years, this giant foe 
took the opportunity which the French Emperor in his extreme folly 
offered him, and dealt him a blow which shattered his throne and made 
him once more an exile, while, at the same time, it destroyed the system 
of Europe by the practical banishment of France from her councils. 
From that time to this, the alliance of the three Emperors has placed 
the arbitrament of European affairs in the hands of the German 
Chancellor, and the same cynical chicanery and disregard of plighted 
faith which brought about, first the “ making” of Italy, and then the 
“‘unmaking” of Austria and France, with the result of the “making ” 
of Germany, may be expected to work out in the course of the next few 
years the “unmaking” of Russia by the further aggrandizement of 
Germany, or the “making” of a Roumanian kingdom north of the 
Balkan. With all this the Western powers will have comparatively 
little to do, and might, guided by selfishness and fraud, is more likely 
to be the operative principle than justice or international right. At 
least, this is what we should have to expect, were it not that there is a 
Power which plays with such giants as those which now fill so large a 
space in the field of history, uses one to chastise another, and then 
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visits in his turn the instrument which has so been used with the chas- 
tisement which his pride deserves. Even in the degraded Europe of 
our time, the Europe of militarism on the one side, and Garibaldism 
on the other, with Spain utterly weakened by internal division, France 
dismembered and handed over to M. Gambetta, Italy seething with 
revolution and infidelity, Austria reduced to a “ dualism,” and Germany 
writhing under the tyranny of Berlin, the small states quaking for their 
existence, and the Church almost everywhere despoiled and _half- 
enslaved, there are yet the elements of regeneration and restoration. 
Even out of this chaos of weakness armed to the teeth against itself, 
of jealousies which destroy all mutual faith, of societies mined by secret 
confraternities of evil, of fraud and perfidy which no longer take the 
trouble to assume the mask of honesty, and of selfishness which 
abandons even the pretext of aiming at more than its own interests, 
the Providence of God watching over the Church and Christendom, 
may yet call forth order and peace. 


London, Feb. 27. 
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